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[ne great loss that the cause of educa- 
tion sustained by the demise some years 
ago of 
now be amply compensated by the addition 
to the faculty of that most ancient and yet 
most progressive of universities, of Prof. 
the chair 
of Spheriodology, giving special attention 
Prof. Clarkson 


Harvard’s Chinese professor, will 


John Clarkson, who will occupy 


» the subject of curves. 


has made deep researches in his chosen 
advanced 
thought of the age in this department. His 


in the basement of 


field, and represents the most 


room is situated 


etre 


nwa) and is carefully en- 


Gymnasium, 


closed ha wire cage, as the daily illus- 
trations his themes, given by this emi- 
nent seran, are of so striking a nature as 


much to endanger the integrity of adjacent 
windows. The new professor will be a 
not able addition to the classic 


ety of Cambridge. It is not, however, true 


inost soci- 
that he and James Russell Lowell are room- 
ug together. 

Tue re-election of Senator Hoar for an. 
ther term is in keeping with the traditions 
of the state, which has ever sought to get 
good men and then keep them. At the ex- 
piration of his present term Mr. Hoar will 
have servéd eighteen years. In four years 
Mr. Dawes will have completed his third 
term. Henry Wilson served in the Senate 
eighteen years before he became Vice- 
its presiding officer. Charles 
Sumner at the time of his death had been 
u the Senate twenty-three years and lacked 
uit one year of completing his fourth term. 


President, 


Webster served Massachusetts eighteen 
vears as United States Senator. For per 
iunency of senatorial service, however, 
Vermont at present takes the lead, with 


oth Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Morrill serving 
tl fourth terms. This length of tenure 
nuch to be commended, as in this way 
ie conservative character, with which the 
Senate was designed to be invested, and 
that weight and dignity which belong nat- 
urally to it are best preserved. 


wir 


th 


Iris getting to be rather an expensive 
luxury to indulge in audible opinions in this 
ountry. A few days ago &a California 
court called upon a gentleman to pay a con- 
siderable sum of money because he had ex- 
pressed himself as being highly displeased 
with a certain woman. He was talking to 
his own wife, in his own room—a place and 
an audience usually supposed to warrant 
considerable candor and freedom of speech 

but the person against whom his remarks 
were directed was industriously listening at 
the keyhole, and she sued him for libel, and 
the learned judge said the man must pay. 


| tall 
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| | 
pense, either to tell a woman you don’t like | the most ultra character, taking a role not | precaution is of ¢ 


her or to tell her you do. The only wise | 
course seems to be to keep very quiet on | 
the subject and save your money for more | 
profitable investments. 


CuLTuRE will show. It was a_ great 
spectacle that greeted the of the 
looker-on last Sunday afternoon, when the 
and superlatively dignified president 
of Harvard College put himself to extin- 
guishing the fire in the Baptist church in 


eyes 


Cambridge. This is not President Eliot's 
first appearance as a fireman. - It still 


minds of the 
students of a few years ago, how this emi- 


dwells conspicuously in the 


office across the yard to the inflamed 
Stoughton, and regardless of the time-hon- 
ored conventions of the Cambridge fire 
department, put himself immediately at the 
head of that worthy but phlegmatic body, 
issuing all the orders, and doing most of 
the work until the flames were stayed, and 
the honored hall that 
Sumner beneath its roof was well out of the 


sheltered Charles 


maw of the flery monster. Then the august 
president resumed, atrifle wet and moiled, 
but with undiminished dignity, his place at 
the helm of the University. The truth is, 
Harvard excellent all around 
president, who can do almost everything in 
the line of promoting the welfare of his 
college, from putting out its fires,to keeping 
it so far in the van of American institutions, 


that it has no companions, but a myriad of 
followers. 


has a most 


Stitt poor oid de Lesseps calls for 
stock-takers in the Panama canal, and 
probably will get them, for it has always 
been the tendency of the human mind to 
hasten to lose more money where much has 
been lost already; but it much 
doubted if he can get enough subscribers to 
Panama stock to carry the work 
through. Burying money in the ground 
has from time immemorial a con- 
firmed tendency with people who had treas- 
distrustful of 
the probity of their neighbors, but the back- 
yard has usually been selected for the pur- 
pose; or at least some place nearer home 
than Panama is to France. The $300,000,- 
000 already turned over to M. de 
must have made a palpable vacancy in the 
Frenchman’s pocket, and it is doubtful if 
there will be money enough forthcoming 
to continue the enterprise. The French are 
thrifty and frugal, however, and what they 
may not have now, they may have soon. 
Anyway, it is their canal and they are en- 
titled to it, as long as they want to keep up 
the struggle, but if at any time they feel in- 
clined to give up the game, it should con- 
sole them to know that it will not in the 
least or three of 


is to be 
new 


been 


ures of their own, and were 


Lesseps 


inconvenience two 


sixty millions apiece and run the two oceans 
together. 

THe recent history of tne drama has 
been marked by two noteworthy events, 


ferent sn others. Two society actresses 
have essayed two most ambitious roles, but 
apparently with quite different motives, and 
certainly with varying success 





\nd now it comes from Auburn, N. Y., that 
Miss Ella Stratton has been awarded a ver- 
dict of $4000, against Mr. Frank Lowell, 


who prior to going West some time ago, so | 


far forgot the uses of the English language 
4S to tell Miss Ella that he loved her. So it 
appears to be equally attended with ex- 





constant struggle to attain a very uncertain 
position, 
| another, to get the eye of the public. 


| will in this way doubtless continue to draw 
| good houses, or perhaps more nicely speak- 


nent executive in his silk hat and garments | 
of broadcloth dashed from his sumptuous | 


our 
successful business men to chip in fifty or 


similar in many particulars but widely dif- 


Mrs. Pot- 
ter, whose continued career on the stage 
simply shows the triumph of curiosity over 
criticism, wearied, as it would seem, of her 


has determined in one way or 
She 
| has accordingly launched into Shakspere of 


often assumed, and portraying it in a man- | 
ner,which fortunately for the reputation of 
the stage has not usuallybeen attempted. She 


| ing, large houses, but it can hardly be a sat- 
isfactory success. 
| Mrs. Langtry has also taken to Shakespeare 
| in no less illustrious a role than Lady Mac- 
| beth. This shows ambition of perhaps too 
| high an order, but Mrs. Langtry has tried 
| by laborious and intelligent effort to give to 
the public the very best presentation of the 
part possible to her conception. And while 
| She displays somewhat painfully her limtta- 
| tions, she has proved in a marked degree, 
| that they are much less narrow than has been 
| popularly supposed. Even the most catp- 
ing critics concede that her Lady Macbeth 
is a conscientious, praiseworthy and inter- 
jars performance. It at least shows a 
| high and worthy aim and a commendable 
| effort to reach it. If the comparisons that 
| will inevitably be made between these two 
| actresses seem, according to the proverb, 
rather odious to the friends of Mrs. Potter, 


| immature 





SINGLE COPIES, 
FIVE CENTS. 


ourse Keeping off the ice, 
and mature people ought to have sense 
enough to do this until we have had a longer 
period of cold weather; but there are many 
people, boys and girls, who 
are very fond of skating, and the former 
at least not averse to risks. To keep these 
off the ice is a task devolving largely on 
their parents. In a thickly inhabited com- 
munity, however, there should be extra pre- 
cautions. It should not be left to the 
option of either thoughtless children or 


| unthinking parents to permit thin ice to be 


tested, when the result of the experiment is 
80 apt to be death. There should be heavy 
penalties against going on the ice, at least 
for mere purposes of recreation, until it has 
been thoroughly proved by the proper au- 
thority and declared safe. Such a system 
would doubtless be displeasing to the youth 


of the community, but it would make it 
possible for many more of them to reach 
maturity. 


Is IT TO BE WAR! 


The time-honored injunction, ‘In time of 
peace prepare for war,” has often been 





| they have only that ledy herself to thank 
| for it. oe t 

Miss Mary ANDERSON doubtless knows a 
“The Winters Tale” and 
other matters relative to the stage, but there 
are still several things in the world at large 
on which it seems she is susceptible of being 
informed—notably that one is usually held 
responsible for what appears in print over 
one’s signature. It seems that Mrs. Potter 
was not pleased with the’references to socie- 
ty actresses that appeared in Miss"Anderson’s 
recent article in the North American Re- 
view, and this fact was conveyed to the 
Kentucky critic, whereupon Miss Anderson 
quells all further controversy by calmly 
disclaiming the authorship of the article, 
adding that she was ‘astonished and 
grieved” that snch statements should have 
been made apparently by her authority. 
On being visited by a reporter she said that 
she had heen called upon by a literary per- 
son, to whom she had made a general out- 
line of the subject, taking which outline 
her caller had written the article. The 
proofs she admitted had been submitted to 
her, but being in haste she had merely 
| glanced them over and appended her signa- 
| ture. The practice of signing articles for 
| the public press that one has hastily glanced 
lover, is not on the whole a sagacious per- 
| formance, of which Miss Anderson is 
| doubtless more convinced now than she was 
|a few weeks since. It is also a valuable 
and enterprising piece of literary work, that 
is written by one person and signed by 


lanother. This combination however is not 
a new one. 


good deal about 





“THRE ICE GAVE WAY.” 


It is impossible to recall a winter so full 
of drowning accidents as the present. The 
cause is not far to seek. The peculiar mild- 
ness of the temperature thus far has pre- 
vented the ice from forming to anything 
approaching its usual thickness. That sane 
| people should venture upon it seems singu- 

lar, but they do, and the news comes from 
lall over New England of skating parties 
| that have gone through the ice. In some of 
these cases, most happily, help has been 
‘near and the struggling unfortunates have 
| been fished out, frightened and exhausted, 
| but alive. The distressing accidents, how- 
| ever, that occurred two or three weeks ago 
| in this vicinity show that a plunge through 


the ice is more frequently attended by death 
‘than by rescue. The first and most natural 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


repeated with appropriate gusto, but rarely 

acted upon. A year ago all was as 

serene as a slumbering babe, and now here 
is England refusing to send us a minister, 
and our own Mr. Phelps packing up to come 
home, and the fishery matter still all at sea, 

so to speak; and France is shrugging her 
shoulders because Mr. Edmunds has told 
her that we will let her people come over 
here and dig ditches if that is their aspira- 
tion, but she herself must not walk in 
American grass; and here, finally, to fill 
out the full measure of our fright, comes 

Germany tearing down our flag and burning 

the roof from over our head. Calmly and 

sensibly viewed there probably is no serious 
prospect of war with our good friends 
across the sea. They are much too busy 
watching one another, to be making bellig- 
erent eyes at us, but at the same time the 
present situation is worth more than a 
passing thought. Diplomatic relations will 
assume their usual course with England, as 
soon as the new administration gets com- 
fortably established at Washington, and 
the fishery question will doubtless reach an 
amicable adjustment in the near future, but 
the Sackville West incident showed how 
quickly a seemingly trivial incident could 
mar the pleasant feeling existing between 
two nations. France, with Germany stand- 
ing with a perennial chip on her shoulder is 
not likely to make herself obnoxious to us, 
at least, sufficiently so to make us resort to 
arms. France and America have been 
for the most part friends for a hun- 
dred years, but a vast business enterprise 
in Central America, in which hundreds 
of millions were involved, might with no 
great difficulty be made the cause of war. 
It 1s with Germany, however, that our 
present relations seem to be most suscept- 
ible of disagreeable development. Though 
disclaimed by German officials, reports of 
apparently the most reliable nature, indicate 
that German sailors, against the protest of 
the American consul have fired upon a 
Samoan village, where there were resident 
Americans; and the American flag was torn 
down and disgraced. This is no matter for 
jest, and our government has done quite 
right in sending another man-of-war to the 
islands, and preparing still a second to fol- 
low as soon as possible. War a very 
terrible thing, but it is much to be pre- 
ferred to the insolence of these Samoan 
Germans. 





is 





For the Commonwealth. 
A HAPPY FOOL. 


O, blue eyed lass, with the peach-blow lace, 
Over the balcony leaning down, 
A dream of poetry, love and lace, 
Dressed in the daintiest atyle of gown, 
Do you think I am a silly fool, 
Only fitted for you to rule? 


Well, maybe you do, my lady fair, 
In fact, you do not the least gainsay, 
For you bind my heart with a strand of hair 
So strong that 1 cannot break away— 
And I will confess 1 am a fool, 
Just wise enough to lite your rule, 
—JAMES CHESTER KOCKWELL. 
Loulsville, Ky. 


TO HIS EMPTY PUR*E. 


To you, my purse and to none other might 
Complaine I, for ye be my lady dere, 

l am sorry now that ye be light, 

For certes ye now make me heavy chere, 
Me were as life laid upon a bere, 

For which unto your mercy thus I erie, 
Be heavy again, or els mote | «ile. 


Now vouchsafe this day or it be night, 
That I of you the blissful soune may here, 
Or gee your color like the sunne bright, 
That of yellowness had never pere— 

Ye be my llie, ye be my herte’s stere, 
Queene of comfort and good companie— 
Be heavy again or ele mote I die. 


Now purse, that art to me my live’s light, 
And savior as downe in this world here, 
Out of this towne help me by your might, 
Sith that you woll not be my treasure, 
For I am shave as nere as any frere, 
But pray unto your courtesle, 
Be heavy again, or els mote I die. 
— Chaucer. 


A TAP AT THE DOOR. 


A hand tapped at my door, low down, low 
1 opened it, and saw two eyes of brown, 
Two lips of che. ry red, 
A little curly head, 
fairy sprite, in dress of white, 
with lifted face ‘Papa, good night!" 


A bonny 
Who sald 


She climbed upon my knee, and kneeling there 
Lisped softly, solemnly, her little prayer; 
Her meeting nae. tips, 
Her pure, sweet baby lips, 
Carried my soul with hers, half unaware, 
Into some clearer and diviner air. 


I tried to lift again, but all in vain, 
Of acientific thought the subtle chain; 
So small, 60 amall, 
My learning al)! 
Though | could call each star and tell its place, 
My child's “Our Father” bridged the gulf of space! 


I sat with folded hands at reat, at rest, 
Turning this solemn thought within my breast; 
How faith would fade 
If God hath made 
No children tn this world, no baby age— 
Only the prudent or thoughtful sage, 


Only the woman wise; no little arms 
To clasp around our neck, no baby charms, 
No loving care, 
No alnless prayer, 
No thrill of lisping song, no pattering feet, 
No infant heart against our heart to beat! 


Then if a tiny hand, low down, 
Tap at thy heart or door, ah! do not frown; 
Bend low to meet 
The little feet, 
To elasp the clinging hand; the child will be 
Noarer heaven than thee—nearer than thee. 


— The Christian Advocate. 


AN OLD KEY. 


Last night I found an old forgotten key 

Down in an unused drawer; and quick tears fell 
As in my hand I took it tenderly— 

For ah! I knew the story it would tell 


Of a familiar door, a ‘‘vanished hand,” 
A cheery “click” by eager children heard— 
“Papa is home!” -Ah! little loyal band! 
How oft your hearts grow sick with hope de- 
ferrec 


In the time after! for “Papa” went forth 
And came not back. Then dawned some dark- 
some days; 
The cottage home was sold; and we came North 
To a grey city street, to Nowerless ways. 


On the bright steel great spots of rust had grown— 
“It would not turn so easily as then” 

(I thought), ‘‘and ‘Rosebank’ is no more my own— 
I have no claim to enter it again. 


‘*May be its door has now a different lock— 
And oh, if even I could venture there, 

What should | find? my misery to moek— 
Ghosts of the dead—strangers’ careless stare.” 


I took the key and laid it out of sight; 
“Since thou canst no more ope the door for me 
of that dear home, thou need'st not see the light, 
For only loors of tears are oped by thee.” 
—Chambers’ Journal, 


Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side? 
Is there no baseness we would hide? 
No inner vileness that we dread ? 


Shall he for whose applause I strove, 

1 had such reverence for his blame, 

See with clear eyes some hidden shame, 
And IL be lessened in his love? 


I wrong the grave with fears untrve; 
Shall love be blamed for want of faith? 
There must be wisdom with great death ; 
The dead shall look me through and through. 


Be near us when we climb or fall: 
Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger other eyes than ours, 

To make allowance for us all. 


— Tennyson. 


Oh, ye that faint and die, arise and live! 
Sing, ye that all things have a charge to bless. 
If he is faitnful who has sworn to give, 
Then be ye also faithTul to possess. 
—Anna L. Waring. 





Kings unto God, we may net aoubt our power, 
We may not languish when he says, ‘Be strong,"’ 

We must move on through every adverse hour, 
And take possession as we pass along. 


BOSTON 


WHICH WINS? 

Mary, Countess de Villermay, was a wid- 
ow who lived at Hampstead. Her father 
had been a pig-killer in Chicago; but Mary 
had long forgotten, in the delignt of spend- 
ing his money, how the money was made, 
When she found it necessary to allude to 
her father’s trade, she used to say with the 
frank air that was one of her points, ‘‘He 
made his money in business, I think—some- 
thing to do with steel,”—which was true as 
far as it went. 

When Miss Mary Schwell married the 
Comte de Villermay she was twenty-four 
and he was seventy. The speculation tarned 
out admirably—for her; he died within a 
year of her marriage. He had been very 
kind to her, and she had become really at- 
tached to him. She mourned very sincerely 
the success of her speculation, and, losing 
sight of the motives which had induced her 
marriage, was quite desolated for some 
months. When she began to go out again 
she was much courted by younger sons and 
ineligibles generally, and also by more 
prosperous persons of sporting tendencies, 
who admired her figure and style. 

The Countess de Villermay was what Joe 
Gargery called ‘‘a fine figure of a woman.” 
She had large arms. Her throat was mas- 
sive and round—her hands and feet very 
plump. Her face was large and dimpled— 
she had two well-formed chins, and a prom- 
a third. Her nose and ears were 

She wore her ample red hair in a 
Greek fly-away knot at the back of her 
head. Her white even teeth showed when | 
she laughed, and she was always langhing. 
Women called her coarse; men called her 
jolly. All who knew her called her good- 
natured; those who did not know her 
called her “loud.” She was the kind of 
person at whom even the best-bred women 
will turn round and stare Being rich she 
was extravagant and generous in an im- 
pulsive and unreasoning way. Had she} 
been poor, she wonld probably have been 
an excellent household manager, and the | 
rigid ‘“‘both ends” would in her hands have | 
grown elastic and met. She was ‘‘fond of | 
poetry ;” she liked Tennyson better than | 
Shakespeare, and Longfellow better than 
either. But she never confessed it. She 
knew her world better than that. 

For her main ambition, since she had | 
been a free countess, was to be considered 
“cultured.” To this end she crammed 
somewhat, and got up a good deal of cur- 
rent jargon. 

She could floor the ordinary person com- 
pletely on such subjects as ‘‘square marked 
Worcester,” ‘‘book-plates,” ‘first editions,” 
Bartolozzis and the ‘‘sonnet idea.” But it 
was noticeable that the specialists in these 
lines soon exhausted her. In a word, the 
countess was one of those unfortunate and 
embarrassing persons who will not submit to 
the evident intentions of nature, and be | 
commonplace. 

Her servants and social inferiors adored 
her. Hers was the nature that insists on 
love and admiration; and, to gain it, will 
do a thousand kindnesses whieh it would 
never enter into the mind of your really 
unselfish person to conceive, much less to 
carry out. This kind of selfishness is at) 
the bottom of a good deal of philanthropy, 
and one would not quarrel with it, were it 
not that it is apt to grow exacting in the 
returns which it demands for its acts of 
benevolence. The countess would visit her 
servants if they were ill, and her common 
sense taught her to take more fruit than | 


Ise of 


small. 


| flowers, and more beef-tea than either; but 


there was no limit to the amount of service 
and endurance which she exacted from 
them when they recovered. She would give 
the crossing-sweeper a shilling, and feel 
(though she did not think) that the money 
was well laid out, to purchase the smile 
that thanked her, and the bright recogni- 
tion that met her next time she passed that 
way. She had many proteges and pension- 


} ers, who had come by all sorts of odd roads 


within the radius of her patronage. 

In spite of all this the position of the 
| countess’s “companion” was not an envia- 
| ble one, and more than one young woman 
j had precipitately resigned it, worn out by 
| the ‘‘perpetual droppings” of an inexhausti- 
| ble egoism. The countess’s companion had 
no time of her own. Even when the good- 
night had been said, and the bedroom key 
turned in the lock, it was not at all certain 
that a tap at the door would not announce 
a dressing-gowned conntess, anxious for a 
listener to some long monologue on her one 
eternal subject. Of course the question, 
‘‘Am I disturbing you?” admitted of only 
one answer, and the companion would open 
the door, and then sit sleepily, biting her 
tongue to keep herself awake, while the 
countess discussed her admirers, her figure, 
her disposition, her prospects, her hand- 
writing, or her music-master. 

Mary, although luxurious, had some 
healthy tastes. She liked sea-bathing, she 
liked onions, she liked toffee, and she liked 
long walks. Few of her acquaintances 
cared for any of these things, so she took 
her walks, as well as her onions and toffee, 
alone. Many people turned to stare at the 
tall, resilient figure, with its extremely 
fashionable costume—at the red head with 
its extremely high and pointed bonnet——&s 
it walked along the country roads that lead 
away from Hampstead towards Harrow. 


| you? 


CORSE BALE. 


One hot June afternoon the countess had 
| been talking at high pressure for a good 
| hour to the author of a new socialist novel, 
| who had gone away undecided whether she 
|had or had not a thorough knowledge of 
|the principles of political economy. She 
‘had also received an offer of marriage 
|from a sporting nobleman, for whom she 
entertained a kindly feeling, and refused it 
on the ground that he ‘“thad no ideals.” His 
reply, that hs ideal stood before him at 
| that moment, pleased but did not soften 
|her. She dismissed him, and immediately 
felt a need for complete change of scene. 

Half an hour later she was walking along 
|a country road at a swinging pace, which 
was to the gait of her women friends, what 
the pace of the sheep-dog is to that of the 
superannuated toy-terrier. The day was 
hot, the roads were dusty. The sky was 
blue, but for a black cloud-bank in the 
north. Presently the cloud-bank spread, 
the sky grew grey; the sun was covered, 
the birds stopped singing, the thunder 
pealed and the rain came down by the pail- 
ful. 


The countess kept up her sunshade and 
walked on; she had not passed any houses 
for some time, and she concluded that she 
would reach house-shelter sooner by going 


|}on than by turning back. 


As she walked, she saw through the rain 
a small figure leaning against a tree. 
passed it, half-stopped. hesitated and went 
back. 

‘*Excuse me,” she said, ‘‘but do you know 
it’s dangerous to stand under trees in a 
storm?” 

The small woman who stood there turned 
dark eyes upon the speaker and said, 

“T don’t care,” 

“Oh, very well, you know your own busi- 
ness best,” Mary answered, and walked off 
ina huff. But again she turned—she never 
did know her own mind—and said, persua- 
sively ,— 

‘‘] think there’s a cottage not far down; 
won't you come and shelter there? Id offer 
you half my sunshade, but it’s wet through.” 

Here she laughed, showing her teeth. 

All this time the rain was pouring down. 
The road was a network of little streams 
and pools. 

The woman under the tree looked at the 
other with an expression of extreme repug- 
nance. 

“Come along,” said Madame de Villermay, 
in her loud, hearty voice, and held out her 
hand with a gesture of invitation. The 
other woman frowned, half drew back, and 
then came across the wet grass and walked 
along the road beside her. 

Mary felt interested. That ‘‘I don't care” 
suggested a romance. As they walked 
along in silence she looked at her compan- 
ion—a small person in black, with dark hair 
and eyes, arched eyebrows, a very pale 
face, a slim figure, and a quick, light step. 

No house was in sight, but the strength 
of the storm was abating. 

‘I think its going to leave off,” said the 
countess. ‘‘Which way are you going?” 

“*I don’t know.” 

**Look here,” said Mary, abruptly; 
see you're in some trouble. Can't 
I will if I can.” 

‘That is a very rash offer,” remarked the 
little woman in black. 

“Not atall. Please tell me, if you don’t 
mind, where are you going.” 

‘*T have nowhere to go to, since you in- 
sist on an answer. I wish you good after- 
noon. 

Mary stretched out a plump detaining 
hand. 

‘‘Now don’t be offended,” she cried; 
didn’t ask you out of idle curiosity.” 


“Ty 
I help 


‘‘People never do ask a question out of | 


idle curiosity.” 
‘*Well, I didn’t at any rate. 
don’t be so angry—I thought you might 


come home with me, if you have nowhere 


”» 


else to go. 


The other looked at her with prolonged 
scrutiny. 


‘For all you know I may be—anything | 
and everything that is bad.” 
‘‘And for all you know,” echoed the coun- 


tess, with one of her rare but 
flashes of tact, ‘J may be—well, anything 
and everything that I’m not—too. Come, 
shall we walk back?” 

With a sudden gesture of confidence the 
other turned to her. 

“You are good,” she said. ‘I will tell 
you all about myself—my name is Emden.” 

‘“‘You shall tell me everything you think 
you can trust me with, by-and-by, when 
youare rested. Let's talk about the weather 
till then.” 

And she stepped forward briskly. 

That evening, in a cool, flower-scented 
drawing-room, the countess heard Jean Em- 
den’s story; a story too sad and too com- 
mon; a story of a weary fight against pov- 
erty, wherein poverty always won. 

‘‘My father had genius,” she said proudly. 
‘“‘He wrote nearly sixty volumes of prose 
and verse. He was a friend of Lady Bless- 
ington’s, and used to know all the people in 
her set; but when he grew old, his friends 
had died or forgotten him, and he could not 
get a pension, and we got poorer and 
poorer; and I have worked at anything I 
could get, and a year ago he died, and I 
have done all I could since then. I have 
done plain sewing, and I have sent stories 


She | 


I ; 


I thought— | 


brilliant | 


to every magazine in London, I do believe; 
but I suppose [ write too badly, for they’r 
always returned. Oh! it has been hard 
and he had a pauper’s funeral at last!” 

Here she broke down, and buried her fac: 
in her hands. The countess touched her 
the shoulder, and said,—as women always 
do under such circumstances,— 

“Don't cry !” 

Presently John Emden’s daughter went 
on with her story; how she had fallen into 
deeper poverty when her father’s death had 
removed her chief incentive to work. How 
at last, unable to pay her rent, which had 
not been paid for three weeks, she left her 
boxes as hostages, and came hopelessly) 
away from London. 

“T thought I would come away and hay: 
done with it.” 

She did not explain further, nor did Mary 
seek an explanation. She laid her hand on 
hers with the commonplace question— 

“Was there anything valuable in your 
boxes ?” 

Miss Emden laughed. ‘Poor Mrs. Fry!” 
|she said; ‘‘she will only find rejected MS. 
and unless she can command a better mar 
ket than I—though there’s always the but- 
terman, of course.” 

“We will get them back; give me th: 
address, and tomorrow we will talk things 
over. Good-night, my dear.” 

Jean Emden went to sleep that night, her 
whole being suffused with a glow of grati 
tude to the woman who had taken her in 
without fear or question brought her home 

‘*Talking things over” next day ended in 
Miss Emden’s being installed as useful com 
panion to the countess, with an ample sal 
lary. Another set of links in the chain of 
gratitude. The boxes with their precious 
| manuscripts were redeemed—another link 

But the final riveting of the chain was don: 
when the countess caused a monument to 
be raised 
To the memory of 
Joun EMDEN, 
bearing further a laudatory inscription and 
|& list of his ‘‘sixty books in prose and 
verse.” 

When Jean Emden returned from Kensal! 
|Green (whither the countess had sent her 
|in the carriage) she entered the room wher: 
|Mary (or May as she called herself) sat 
|alone, and running to her kneeled at he: 
feet. 

‘Thank you! thank you” she cried—tak- 
ihg the fat hands and covering them with: 
kisses—‘‘you are better than anything in 
the world. Let me do things for you; find 
| plenty of things that I can do—not to repay 
| you, but to ease my own heart.” 

Mary, much moved, kissed her, and dep 
| recating the idea that she had done anything 
“out of the way,” promised to give he: 
;}companion ample opportunity of repaying 
| ‘‘any little kindness she had had it in her 
| power to show.” 
| She was as good as her word. As the 
days and weeks went on, these opportunities 
| became more and more frequent, till Miss 
| Emden, like all her predecessors, found that 
| her whole life was given up to the countess 
} But, unlike her predecessors, she rejoiced 
}and gloried in it; and Mary felt the diffe: 
ence between the grudging payment of 
hired service and the free gift of the ser- 
| vice of love. 

Miss Emden had been for three months 
an inmate of the pretty house at Hamp- 
stead, when the countess received on her 
| birthday, among some half-hundred costly) 
{bouquets and brilliant uselessnesses, th: 
| following verses :— 

To such a one on such a day 
What is it I can bring, 


How to your summer can my spring 
Make any offering, say? 


The brightest gems that I can bring 
Show, by your beauty, gre 
Too poor the flowers that deck my way 
To ask your gathering. 


But near you, round you, Lady May, 

My heart goes wandering, 

While autumn winds are whispering 
Down paths your face makes gay. 

Think that they say the unsaid thing 
I have no werds to say, 
_Nor shut me out, on this your day, 
From your remembering. 
They were carefully drawn on a card, on 
| which a spray of hawthorn was painted 
jand for a blest five minutes the countess 
| believed that they were written by Everard 
| Dobbs, the reigning critic in her set, and 
|the handsomest man she knew, who com- 
bined the gift of verse-writing with th: 
|rarer one of discretion. He seldom pu) 
| lished his verses, and the few he did publish 
| appeared only in an ultra-democratic week!) 
| which he ran himself (at a loss of about 
forty pounds a month), and which was 
never read by his own most intimate circle 

‘‘Look here!” the countess passed tl 
card across the breakfast table to the com- 
panion. As she did so her eye caught a 
glimpse of writing on the back of it. 
drew back her hand. The companion was 
crimson. 

“Why, you wrote it! You dear!’ The 
countess ran round to kiss her, knocking 
over a light chair with her skirts. «Why 
you never told me you wrote poetry !” 

“That's uot poetry, I fear. I should 
have written better if I had not wished 50 
much to write well.” 

‘Not poetry? why, it’s charming! I's 
the first time any one has ever written an) 
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yoetry to me that did not make me want to | stout lady whom he had occasionally ob- 


yugh! 


rhe countess did not take much interest | poems haunted him. 


her other letters and presents. 
d re-read her poem. She was rather silent 
ring breakfast. As she finally set down 
-offee-cup she said thoughtfully ,— 
| wonder whether / could write poetry.” 
{| should think so,” said Miss Emden 


erfully; ‘‘it’s very easy.” 
plunged again into reverie. She 


Mary 
vas distraite allday. That night at twelve 
wk she Knocked at Miss Emden’s door. 
{m I disturbing you? [I've been trying 
write poetry, add ['ve come to read you 

y first attempt.” 


Next spring the literary world was taken 
storm 

May-blossoms,” by the Countess de 

V illermay—with its white binding, its gold 

iwthorn spray (designed by Jean Emden), 


ts wide margin and clear type—was the | 


verse book of the season. Critics praised 

people read it, and, above all, the public 
ight it. Its special feature was the 

juancy given to it by the incongruity of 

s democratic sentiments with the fact that 

was written by a countess. ‘‘Not Wanted 

\ Life’s Story,” the most striking piece 

» volume, was a realistic poem of real 
wer and merit. It was a tale of a des- 
rate struggle against starvation. 

Probably the countess had never been so 
py in her life. From her former posi- 
of a sprat among salmon, she was now 
sed to the rank of a salmon among min- 

ws People who had snubbed her, 

w cultivated her. She received dinner 
tations from those who had formerly 


her “‘At Home” cards. Her friends | 
ime more friendly, her acquaintances | 
re numerous. The Athenwum ealled her 


greatest living poetess, the discerning 
wer remarking of the weakest poem in 
book, ‘‘Surely this has in it something 
the inductiveness of vitality ;” 
Saturday vouchsafed encomiums. 
Miss Emden was to the full as happy as 


suntess in the success of ‘‘May-blos- | 


s.” She had copied out the manuscript, 
rrected the proofs, designed the cover. 


! » unfavorable ones, for the press was 
as it ought to be in praising a 
And she read and re-read the 
1a devotion that sometimes made 
\ ost impatient. 

W! Everard Dobbs wrote and asked to 
permitted to call and offer his homage 
of ‘*May-blossoms,” Miss 
countess were equally ex- 


i Is 
intess 


the author 
»}and the 
I've only met him twice,” said the 
‘Ss, ‘to speak to, that is. I almost 
he wasn’t coming, I am horribly afraid 
vill find me out.” 
llow do you mean?” 
Well, he will expect the 
May-blossoms’ to shine more 
than she will do.” 
You are much more brilliant than most 
poets we know.” 
{nd Mary, mentally reviewing in a flash 
ne of long-haired, flabby youths, felt her 
iark to be just. 
She had dressed herself to receive Mr 
‘bbs’s visit, in a gown whose fashionable 
trimmings were more than usually elaborate. 
She was now engaged in ‘‘putting the 
rawing-room straight,” as she called it. 


author of 
in conversa- 


1 


i 


rhat is, she was dexterously obliterating all | 


irks of human occupation, and reducing 

e room to something between the drawing- 

room of an hotel, and that represented on 
national stage. 

It was a delicious May afternoon. Hamp- 


ul Heath was profusely dotted with | 
rsemaids and perambulators. 
Everard Dobbs, in his hansom, leaned 


‘and enjoyed through his pince-nez the 
wanty of the day. 


be. He was a man whose unhealthy 
environment had proved too much 
iis own healthy impulses. At five-and- 
twenty he had become an extreme Radical, 
his early expressions of his changed 
ews had been sneered and laughed at by 
iis intimates, and he had reached thirty 
without having ever found strength enough 


s *Lahi 


lefy public opinion—which with him, as | 


th all of us, meant tne prejudices of a 


y narrow circle. The five years’ struggle | 


th his own moral consciousness had left 
iarks upon him, and he was unhappy. 
‘ompounded with his conscience for his 
wardice by running the before-mentioned 
paper under an assumed name, and bv sub- 
scribing out of an ample income to several 
emocratie and socialist societies. But the 
sh-money brought him no comfort. 
yn set voted him a ‘‘littl mad on those 
lestions,” and promptly changed the con- 
rsation when he approached them, which 
d rarely now. His few working-class 
iiaintances, while they took his money, 
strusted him, and called him dilettante. 
May-blossoms” encouraged him. Here 
ast was a woman of his kind. Surely a 
tess, though only a foreign one, would 
able to live with a foot in both worlds,— 
—— of the “haves” and the ‘“‘have nots.” 
»y her side he might be able to occupy the 
“ane uncomfortable position. 
\nd he enquired about the authoress, not 
‘Gentifying her in his recollection with a 


and even | 


lected the favorable reviews; there | 


It was to him an hour | 
ire interesting than his hours were wont | 


His | 


|served at receptions and coneerts. The 


He read them again. 


She read | They were stronger than he had supposed. 


| They expressed not only subtle refinements 
|of sentiment, and dainty fancies, but a 
| seriousness, a determined championing of 
| the wronged and the the oppressed ‘vhich 
he had not met with in the poetry of any 
woman, and which he had never been quite 
able to get into his own. 
So he wrote and asked if he might call 
|}upon her. 
| His mind was filled with the beauty of 
| her poems, and when she came forward to 
| meet him in her Parisian costume, he bowed 
low, rendered speechless by the emphasis 
jof the contrast between her poems and 
jherself. She held out her hand, which he 
| took mechanically. 


| ‘Lovely weather, isn’t it?” she asked, as | 


| he seated himself. 

‘Yes, quite perfect,” he replied, as ear- 
|nestry as though that needed saying, with 
| the sun shining outside and the May airs 
blowing through the room. 

| He was violently disappointed. He could 
jnot have said what he expected her to be; 


| but whatever it was, she was nothing like | 


/it. He pulled himself together, however, 
and plunged into praises of her book, she 
listening with a delight which Miss Emden, 
in the background, seemed to share. 

“Do you mind my talking of your work?” 
he asked, when his stock of adjectives be- 
gan to run low. 

“Oh no, I like it of all things; people 
who write always do, don't they? Only 
perhaps so much sugar is not good for me 
| all at once.” 

‘IT shall be delighted to repeat the dose, 
as often as you will let me,” with a banal 
| Smile which she found delightful. 
| ‘*No more sugar now, please,” with a look 
at Jean; ‘‘let me have some criticism—a 
good strong tonic.” 

He leaned back a little and looked at her 

|through his glasses. ‘I don’t want to 
| criticise; I should like to question.” 
The countess moved her arm suddenly, 
jand overturned a glass of Marechal Niel 
| roses that stood near her. When the con- 
fusion consequent on this accident and on 
its reparation was over, Mr. Dobbs re- 
turned to his point. 

‘| was asking youif I might put ques- 
tions.” 

‘If you don’t ask very difficult ones.” 

‘Well, your poem called ‘Not Wanted.’ 
How did you find out all that about the 
work-girls? Or was it sheer inspiration?” 

She looked thoughtful. 

“Oh, one gets to know things!” 
vague reply. 

‘And you really believe then,” with the 
slightest possible glance round the daintily 
furnished room, ‘‘that this awful poverty 
must go on so long as we have all—all our 
good things?” 

“Oh, dear! I don’t think I meant quite 
|that. One’s poems are poems of moods— 

not of opinions, don’t you know?” She 


was the 


had heard a jolly poet thus excuse a pessi- | 


mistic sonnet. 
| His face suggested agreement, and she 
| was emboldened to go on, assuming an ar- 
| gumentive tone,— 
| “Of course, you know, Mr. Dobbs, I’m 
not so foolish as to suppose that we can do 
jmuch to alter these things; 
| course, it’s very sad, and all that.” 
| ‘Don’t believe her,’ cried Jean Emden, 
|/much to the astonishment of her audience. 


“That poem was never written by a person | 


|}who thought such things could not be 
| helped.” 

The countess laughed. 

‘“‘You see what a champion I have,” she 


| said. 


jtles. I believe she knows what I mean as 
| well as I do myself.” 
Dobbs turned to her. 
“Of course, like the rest of us, you ad- 
| mire these wonderful poems tremendously.” 
‘*Well, | don’t know that I admire them 
|so very much. I think they have faults— 
but L am very, very fond of them.” 
| ‘An attached dependent,” was the man’s 
comment, ‘‘but not a toady.” And he 
looked with some kindness at the little wo- 
| man in black. 

‘“‘Are you going to the Derby?” said the 
countess suddenly. 


finger-post to point him away from her 
book. He took the path indicated, and the 
talk turned on the frivolities of life. 

Here she was eloquent—even brilliant. 
| When he left her presence he left a mys- 
tery, and took with him a problem. How 
such a woman should have written such a 
book! this was the mystery. 
was the old one, how to make the best of 
both worlds, the sensual and the spiritual. 
Had she solved it? he wondered. 


Apparently not, judging by her talk, and | 


yet her book—so strong—so earnest—so 
utterly true. He read the poem again, 
‘““Not Wanted.” 

The companion had been right. ‘Not 
Wanted” had been written by one who be- 
lieved every word she wrote. Dobbs had 
written enough poetry of that kind himself 
to know the real thing when he saw it, and 
for him there was no mistaking the note of 
passionate sincerity. Then how explain the 
contradiction of her poems and herself? 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


though, of | 


‘‘T must leave her to fight my bat- | 


Everard Dobbs accepted this remark as a | 


The problem | 


Suddenly the humiliating thought flashed 
upon him that it was not in her but in him 
that the fault lay. Had she perhaps seen 
through him—seen that he was more or 
less of a timeserver and dilettante democrat, 
and had she simply assumed that uncom- 
monly commonplace manner, as the easiest 
way of expressing her determination not to 
cast conversational pearls before a half- 
hearted swine? 

He got hot all over—as we all do when 
we think we are found out. He made one 
of those sudden resolutions of honesty 
whereby we seek to deceive ourselves and 
those whom we suspect of not being de- 
ceived by us. 

He flung himself into a chair and began 
j}to formulate to himself his confession— 
| shaping it to be understood by the writer 
| of *‘Not Wanted.” 

“*T will write and ask her to see me alone, 
and then she will help me. I am certain 
she could help me.” 

And at the moment rose a vision of the 
countess, her Parisian dresses, her smile, 
iher voice. How could that confession be 
made to a woman with three chins? He 
stifled the thought. After all, the real 
woman was in that book and not in that 
| French gown. But the memory of that 
triple chin somehow kept pen from paper, 
and the letter was not written. 

The next morning brought him a coro- 
|neted envelope containing an invitation to 





a garden party, with a little line across the | 


jcorner, ‘I do hope you are not already 
engaged.” 

He was already engaged, but he broke 
his engagement and went to Hampstead at 
the day and hour indicated. He hardly 
hoped to be able to talk to her much, but 
reality surpassed expetcation as far as op- 


;portunities of talk went. He almost 
monopolized her, and she seemed quite 
willing to be monopolized; but he had no 


chance of making his confession, for, try 
as he would, he could not get her to talk of 
her book. She carried her affectation of 


j}which had inspired two sonnets in ‘‘May 
Blossoms.” 

He came home pbaffled—read her book 
again, and determined, with renewed enthu- 
siasm, to break down the wall of reserve 
she had built up between her work and him, 
jand to get at her real self. 

A vain determination. 

did not meet her often. 
stantly, and sometimes wondered how it 
was that whereas before he had seen so 
little of her as not to connect her with her 
name, he now met her two or three times a 
week, at dance, concert, reception and lit- 
erary reunion. He also found that he was 
| receiving invitations from people who were 
not quite in his own pet set; and as he had 
not written anything just lately, and had 
done nothing very glorious, he found this 
sudden influx of cards mysterious. But he 
concluded that talent was becoming more 
popular, and accepted his invitations. 


He met her con- 


i talked to Miss Emden, who interested him 

in spite of her shy, constrained ways, by 

her evident enthusiasm for and comprehen- 
|sion of Madame de Villermay. But when 
jhe did talk to the countess he found it 
| always impossible to get her to talk of the 
things he cared for. And his final stroke of 
|ill-fortune in this direction was given by 
jhimself by the unlucky remark which he 
| made one day at a picnic,— 

“IT believe you hate me to talk of your 
book.” 
| You are quite right,” she said, ‘‘I do,” 
|and laughed the loud gay laugh that always 
echoed through his thoughts of her. 

Ile then tried to get the companion to 

|talk of the book and of the writer’s views. 
| She would talk of the book readily enough, 
| but of the writer’s views she had little to 
say. And the impression deepened in him, 
that they considered him unworthy of con- 
fidence on the great subject of the condition 
of the people. And yet the countess did 
| not seem to think him unworthy of atten- 
tion and kindness. Indeed, Hampstead, 
|after its manner, soon ‘‘began to talk” and 
|to foretell, the good-natured a match and 
| the ill-natured an esclandre. 

One evening in July he had been asked to 
one of the well-known Hampstead Draw- 
ing-Room Meetings held to ‘‘consider So- 
cialism.” Unkind Philistines have said 
| that at these meetings there is more flirta- 

tion than socialism; but Dobbs, at any rate, 

| went single-heartedly, and with that con- 
sciousness of extreme virtue which is one 
of the compensations of those who attend 
discussions on political economy 

He was there early, and when the arrival 
of the next guest drew his hostess from his 
side, he stood leaning against the mantel- 
piece, watching the door, and amusing him- 


those who entered. There were only three 


or four accredited Socialists, and there was | 


about most of the others an air of premedi- 
tated good-humor—the kind of expression 
which guests wear at dessert when the 
children are broughtin. 

He was rather star:e.! to ‘id himself look- 
ing up with increased interest when Miss Em- 
den came into the room, and he was still 
more astonished to find that disappointment 

, was not quite the feeling with which he no- 


unconcern so far as to pretend not even to | 
|remember the name of a certain churchyard | my pardon, 


It was not that he | 


When he could not talk to the countess he | 


self with speculations and criticisms on | 


3 


ticed that the countess was not with her. 
He went forward to greet her, and sat by 
|her during the meeting. It was interesting 
to him to see every point made by the So- 
cialist lecturer met by a flash of approval 
from her dark eyes. She looked very hand- 
some, he thought, when her face lit up like 
this. The greater part of the audience lis 
| tened with the tolerance which one shows 
|toa schoolboy exhibiting his stamp album, 
or his collection of birds’ eggs. 
When Socialism has been ‘‘considered” 
fora couple of hours, the meeting broke 
}up, and Dobbs found himself walking along 
beside Miss Emden under the pale July 
stars. 
| She walked along quickly, only replying 
iby rather snappish monosyllables to his 
| conventional commonplaces about the meet- 
ing. 
“[’'m afraid something’s vexed you,” he 
| said presently. 
| She turned her eyes on him quickly. 
| ‘**Have I been disagreeable? I did’t mean 
| to be. But this sort of thing does annoy 
ym fearfully—more than I can say.” 
| 





‘*This sort of thing?” 

‘*Yes—I mean—oh, it’s too much to hear 
| these smug, smirking people, in their com- 
fortable drawing-rooms, talking about the 
poverty they are causing and protiting by- 
just as they would discuss Chelsea china or 
| the last new novel.” 
| ‘You see they don’t realize it.” 
‘Then they should hold their silly tongues. 
| When one knows what poverty means one 
can hardly sit still and hear them talk. One 
wants so to jump up and knock their empty 
heads together.” . 

‘I didn’t know you felt so strongly about 
this. Have you ever looked into the condi- 
| tion of the poor?” 
She kicked a pebble along the pavement. 


|} ‘*Phere! that’s another of the phrases 
that drive me nearly wild. Looked into! 
I've been in the condition.” 

| “Oh—I beg your pardon” and he 


| Stopped short, confused. 

“Oh, there no reason why you should beg 
I am not in the least thin- 
|skinned, thank God! about having been 

poor. And since we are onthis subject —~ 
| I was penniless when the countess took me 
|to live with her. I owe everything to her 

-everything—my very life.” 

The vehemence of this astonished Dobbs 
| still more. He hardly knew whut to say. 

‘*T suppose then it was from you that the 
| countess got her knowledge of—of that sort 
of thing?” 

“ce.” 

‘‘What a remakable woman she is!—she 
}must have a wonderfully subtle and sympa- 


|thetic mind to transmute all this—into 
| those beautiful poems.” 

| She smiled, frowned and was silent. 

| “Do you know she interests me pro- 
foundly. Her brain seems to be in water- 


|tight compartments. The poet is so com- 
pletely apart from the woman.” 

| ‘Perhaps not so completely apart as you 
think.” 

| They walked along in silence for a few 
|moments. Then suddenly, without know- 
ling how, Everard Dobbs found himself 
making to Miss Emden, the confession he 
had meant to make to the countess. He told 
| her how he had believed—and not had the 
courage of his faith; how he had vainly 
tried to satisfy his soul with the husks of 
conventionalism; and how, though he was 
still starving, he had not the strength to 
seek noble food. She listened absorb- 
edly; now and then throwing in a word 
or a question. 

‘And when I read that book, [ said to 
myself that the woman who wrote it was 
the only human being who could help me; 
that the sort of strength there is in that 
book was just the sort of strength I wanted. 
That was why I wrote and asked her to let 
me come and see her. Miss Emden, I felt I 
loved the writer of that book.” 

‘“*And now?” 

‘“‘Well, I feel I haven’t yet found her. 
| But I hope to find her. I have failed to 
junderstand Madame de Villermay, but I 
| mean to understand her yet.” 
| “You shall,” she said earnestly. 
| 








“You will help me?” 

‘Tl will—good night.” 

‘‘Well! but this is not the house.” 

‘No; but I feel I must run the rest of the 
| way.” 

And without a hand-shake she left him. 
| He was a fastidious man, and had cultivated 
| the fastidious side of his nature. Somehow 
| Madame de Villermay was a little too big, a 
| trifle too fat; her laugh was a little too 
|loud—her embonpoint a little too pro- 
nounced? Why hadn’t the book been writ- 
|ten by some quiet, refined, spirituelle, dainty 
little woman, like—well, even like Miss 
| Emden? 

| Madame de Villermay at that moment 
was sitting alone; on her lap a little bundle 
of his notes—harmless, necessary notes— 
about dinners and at homes; and in her 
hand a photograph—his photograph. 

She was looking at it with a tender ex- 
pression which became her much less than 
| her usual society air. Her eyes half-closed 
and grew moist, and her features, being a 
trifle relaxed, looked larger than usual. She 
kissed the photograph—a soft, hot kiss, 
and at the moment a tap at her door 
; brought her up with a start. With one 
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swift movement she thrust the letters and 
photograph under a pile of papers beside 
her, and was reading Mr. Whistler's ‘Ten 
o'clock” when the door opened and Miss 
Emden came in. She looked up. 

‘‘Well, dear? Have you had a pleasant 
evening? Who was there?” 

Miss Emden mentioned a few names. 

‘‘And Mr. Dobbs was there, and he walked 
home with me.” 

“Oh! Why, what a pity! 
didn’t you bring him in, dear?” 

‘*Because he told me he loved the author 
of that book, and I can’t bear it any longer.” 

She caught up a copy of ‘that book,’”— 
there was one in every room in the house 

-and flung it across the room. 

The countess sat bolt upright, her skirt 
stretched ungracefully tight across her 
knees. Her eyes shone. 

“Do you mean to say he told you he 
loves me?” 

“You?” the contemptuous intonation 
stung the countess like a flash—‘‘no, not 
you, but the woman who wrote that book!” 

The other leaned back. 

“T suppose you’re caught yourself, since 
you make such a fuss about it.” 

“Well, if Lam, I haven't shown it to him 
and everybody else?” 

The countess jumped up and walked 
across the room, and picked up the book, 
which lay face-downwards on the carpet. 

“You seem very much excited. I must 
say your socialism doesn’t seem to agree 
with you.” 

‘Look here”—the other came quite close 
to her,—‘‘this man has been for the last ten 
years doing his best to lose his own soul, 
and stifle everything that’s good in him 
He can be saved, ['m certain of that. Do 
you think you can save him?” 

The countess turned away. 

“Oh! bother!” She tossed her head 
“You know [ don’t understand all this high- 
falutin talk of losing souls and saving men, 
and all the rest of it. Tell me straight out 
what you want. You can be business-like 
enough when you like.” 

“T want you to give up trying to catch 
this man; he’s not your kind of man at all, 
and it’s not much of a sacrifice. You'll 
never catch him on your merits, and though 
you mayn’t understand it, you'll just kill 
the little good there is in him, and in you 
too.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, L want you to tell him the truth 
about the book.” 

‘Tell him yourself.” 

“No, that [ never will. Do you remem 
ber when we agreed to publish the book 
under your own name, you said a hundred 
times that if it succeeded, you would tell 
the whole world? Well, I don’t ask that, 
and I never will ask it, but [do ask you to 
tell him.” 

“Agreed. Wasn't it your own proposal?” 

“Yes, and a wicked one it was. A lie 
always ends like this.” 

“You shouldn't have proposed it.” 

“Didn't you wish me to? Don't you 
understand that I felt so grateful to you 
that [ would have cut off my hands if you'd 
wanted it?” 

‘Your feelings have changed pretty much 
now. I believe you hate me.” 

‘““No, [don’t hate you; but I hate to see 
you playing these stupid tricks, and trying 
to entangle men you don't care about. Some 
men aren't worth anything better, but I 
think this one is.” 

The countess had suddenly grown calm. 

“Even worth your trying to catch, eh?” 

“Oh! how can you say such things? 
Have I ever “ 

‘There, there,” coldly, ‘don't let’s have 
any heroics—there’s no need. I haven't the 
slightest objection to telling your friend 
that you wrote the book, and you can de- 
vote yourself to saving his valuable soul. 
Good night.” 

She smiled as Miss Emden left her. 
When she was alone she flung her hands 
above her head, and then threw herself face 
downwards on the sofa. She had lost the 
man she loved—but she had kept her secret. 
She could not have refused to tell Everard 
Dobbs; and she was glad she had consented 
in such an off-hand way as to put herself 
completely in the right, and Miss Emden in 
the wrong. 

‘It’s always the way,” she said to herself ; 
‘the more you do for people the less grate- 
ful they are. She'll go away now—of 
course. So much the better. TI hate these 
up-in-the-clouds people, perpetually crit- 
icising you. She can have the money that’s 
come in from ‘May-blossoms.’ She'd not 
take anything else, but she hasa right to 
that. Nobody would ever have published 
her book without my name—she ought to 
remember that.” 

An hour later Jean Emden came down— 
her eyes red with crying, her hair disor- 
dered, her chin firmly set. 

‘‘Look here,” she said, ‘‘you have been 
good to me—you have saved my life. [’m 
an ungrateful brute! Don’t tell him. Tl 
go away.” 

“And what about his 
countess maliciously. 

She looked troubled. 
lermay laughed. 

‘Well, make your mind easy. I've just 
been out myself and posted a letter to him, 
telling him the whole thing.” 


SSS _ 


Why ever 


soul?” said the 


Madame de Vil- 
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The letter Dobbs received put the matte 
in a light not very unfavorable to the count- 
ess; there is a way of confessing a sin 
which makes the sinner seem more spotless 
even than before—and he still visits her at 
Hampstead, occasionally. He much more 
often visits Miss Emden, in Shadwell, 
where she manages a Co-operative Needle- 
women’s Association, established with his 
capital, running now at a small annual loss. 
She has published another volume of poems, 
in her own name this time, and all the re- 
views say she has cribbed shamefully 
from the authoress of ‘‘Mayblossoms.” 
She believes that Mr. Dobbs is on the 
right road at last. He took an active part 
in managing a recent women’s strike, and 
he is at present laid up with a sore throat 
caught in lecturing from an inverted tub 
outside the Dock Gates.—Fabhian Bland in 
Murray's Magazine. 


ALL ABOUT A FIVE O'CLOCK TEA’ 


“What is a ‘five o'clock tea,’ please?’ 
says the country mouse to the city mouse, 
‘‘and when do you give it, and how, and do 
you really have tea, and what do you wear? 
We read of five o’clock teas in stories, and 
see them announced in the society papers, 
but we have only the faintest, most intangi- 
ble idea, a kind of composite photograph 
of vague impressions of what they are.” 

“Just sit down, dear, and I'll tell you all 
about it,” answers the pretty city mouse 
‘‘Now, a five o’clock tea is the simplest, 
cheapest, easiest kind of an entertainment a 
person can arrange, and when I am just too 
lazy to do anything at all, and yet feel un- 
der such a weight of social obligations that 
I can’t sleep nights, why, I give a series of 
teas to quiet my conscience. One tea is no 
good at all, for you can’t invite all your 
friends, and that is one of the things that 
you have no sort of an excuse for leaving 
people out of; so I give one each week, 
until every name on my visiting list has 
been used in the invitations. Sometimes 
the invitations are engraved, but that is ex- 
ceptional. Most ladies take their visiting 
card, which always has their day for re- 
ceiving calls engraved in the corner, and 
simply write ‘Tea from 4 to 6, or from 5 to 
7.” When a lady gives a very large tea, she 
sometimes receives from 3 to 6, but teas are 
rarely earlier than 4 or later than 5 o'clock. 
Of course, you inclose the card in its appro- 
priate envelope and send it by mail to those 
you wish to invite. Then you have your 
dining table spread in some convenient 
room, like a back parlor or library, but not 
in the reception room. You do not enlarge 
the table with any leaves, but cover it with 
the daintiest, dearest little cloth, called a 
five-o’clock-tea cloth, all bordered with 
drawn work as fine as lace, or embroidered 
in pale blue or pink. At one end of the 
tanle you have your Sunday best teapot, 
covered with an embroidered tea cosey, and 
on the floor beside the table stands a 
wrought iron standard on which hangs a 
small copper kettle for hot water, with a 


bright alcohol flame burning underneath. | 


At the other end of the table is a dish of 
bouillon, and between them are plates of 
small, square sandwiches as thin as lawn, 
or the oblong pieces of thin bread and but 
ter called lady fingers, a dish of salted al- 
monds, another of glace fruit, some as- 
sorted cakes, and perhaps a fruit salad. 
Occasionally you will find ices and meat 
salads at a tea, but then it approaches a 
reception so closely it is hard to draw the 
defining line between them, and really it is 
hardly good form, for it is quite the en 
regle way to serve nothing at all at a tea but 
tea and sandwiches. Then you make the 
table attractive with your most exquisite 
china cups and saucers, heap flowers every- 
where, and invite the two prettiest girls 
you know to serve the tea and bouillon, 
standing one at each end of the table, in 
the most picturesque toilets they can devise. 
One pretty girl is supposed to make the tea 
on the table from the hot water in the little 
kettle, but that is just for effect. The tea 
is really made in the kitchen, and the tea- 
pot is replenished surreptitiously from time 
to time by the maid, who stands behind the 
screen washing up cups and saucers.”— NV. 
Y. Sun. 


‘‘Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
who never to himself has said, [ll cure my 
aching head with Salvation Oil?” ‘Yes, a 
few light weights.” 

Bully boy with a glass eye is what a chap 
termed a bottle of Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 
25 cents. 


Hoosac tunnel is now lighted as it has 
never been lighted before and as no other 
tunnel in the country is lighted. A Penn- 
sylvania electric light company has estab- 
lished a plant there that is the most com- 
plete thing of its kind. By this improve- 
ment greater safety is guaranteed travellers, 
and workmen may be engaged there with 
far greater convenience. Engineers may 
see a mile ahead under the new system of 
illumination. 


Ouida’s handwriting is very peculiar. 
She leaves a space of an inch between each 
line, and her letters are enormous. They 
are further decorated with immense loops, 
so that, all things considered, she does not 
have more than seventy-five words on a 


' page of foolscap. 


EVENT AND OPINION. 


Is it not about time Stanley was lost 
again? 

Johns Hopkins, like the rest of us, wants 
money. 


Perhaps Lady Macbeth deserved nothing 
better, but she has fallen upon evil times. 


Man may well show a wholesome regard 


for his name. It is all he leaves after him. 


Notwithstanding the unseasonable weath- 
er there are no flies up to date on our Presi- 
dent-elect. 


The Republican clean sweep has been 
over-rated, judging by the condition of our 
city crossings this week. 


There are indications that that Grant 
monument will vet materialize, after which 
let the patriarch Noah be remembered. 


The would-be sleigher fain would slay 


somebody or something—he does'nt ex- 


actly know what. There's General Greely. 


It makes one smile to find the item gravely 
floating about that Browning wrote ‘‘Lady 


Have our once robust actresses monopo- 
lized the mysteries of banting that they are 
becoming etherial shades? They decline to 
say what has become of the rest of them- 
selves, and might be ashamed as they see 
the corporeally burdened struggle on at 
without feasting—but they are not seen to 
blush. 

A few of the many kind greetings called 
out by the new departure of THE Common. 
WEALTH will be found upon another page 
| with more to follow. Tur COMMONWEALTH 
gratefully acknowledges the good opinion 
and kind wishes of its friends. 
best to yourselves, well-wishers. 
| no end obliged. 


Fortune's 
We are 


It is announced that Gen. Harrison, whil 
on his way to New York, will spend Satur- 
day and Sunday, April 27 and 2s, in Princes 
Patton. lt 
wil! soon be necessary to engage the com 


iton as the guest of President 


pany of President Harrison a year ahead 
}as the prudent woman does her dressmaker! 
lif one would enjoy a day or two’s uninte: 
rupted conversation. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Geraldine’s Courtship” in two consecutive | 


hours. 
The rector of a Harlem church puts a 
premium upon hypocrisy by his decree that 


hereafter no one shall sing in his choir who | 


is not a communicant of some church. 


(An ambitious boot and shoe clerk advised 


one of his patrons last week to go back to} 


the use of the becoming Louis Kins slipper. 
But she does not know where to nd it. 


It takes the popular appetice for a com- 
mon every day lunch clean away to learn 
that the Grand Old Man lunched one day 
last week in Jupiter's Temple at Pompeii. 


\ discontented woman recently grumbled 
that she had received no social attention, 
and should not 


even be around to enjoy 


her own funeral. And it does seem unjust. 


If testimonials of gratitudeo ftener took 
the form of a purse instead of a medal the 
recipient might be just as well pleased- 
though medals are hugely ornamental in 
their way. 


The world seems slow to comprehend 
that it is possible to seem more prurient in 
than in indulging it. 
Witness press comments on Mrs. Potter's 


“Cleopatra.” 


condemning vice 


Mrs. Mary A. Ward is not very widely 
known, yet she seems to be a ‘‘biger man’ 
than Mr. Humphry. By the way do advise 
her to be very careful what she entitles this 
new novel of hers. 


We are to have a majestic holiday on 
April 30th, the centennial celebration of 
the inauguration of Washington. 
make the most of it. 
celebrate the next one. 


Let us 
Some other folks will 


This unseemly worry over the probable 
scarcity of ice for the coming season is too 
absurd. If frozen ice is too expensive 
what is to hinder using it melted? Some 
people seem to have no calculation. 


Mr. Newlywed—‘‘My dear, what is this 
procession passing through my back yard? 
I thought the political excitement was over.” 

Mrs. Newlywed—‘‘Why, lovey, that isn’t 
a procession. It’s the hired girl’s cousins’ 
coming to call on her.”—Burlington Free 
Press. 


Just as the nation is swelling with pride 
over its great and only Harrison comes this 
White Chapel 
There ought to be names enough in 


other Harrison posing as 
Jack. 


our great and glorious country to go round, 


and make this sort of thing impossible- 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Post, 
which in another column advises Tur Com- 
MONWEALTH to broaden its political hori- 
zon. has, according tothe Record, decided to 
‘narrow” its own to Republican bearings. 
While the lamp holds out to burn there is 
room in the ranks and a welcome. Fall in. 


In the midst of this epidemic of elope- 
ment and divorce reappears a popular so- 
ciety novel, with its plausible climax of a 
divorced pair re-wedded. The fact that 
the husband had lived through an inter- 
vening marriage on his own account, how- 
ever, takes the edge off the moral. 


A touch of winter at last, that ought to 
restore in a measure our mental equipoise 
We hardly knew 
when to look for Sunday, and were some 


We were getting giddy. 


times doubtful whether we had not begun 
jthe New Year with All Fools Day. We 
| distrusted our calendars, especially when 
they suddenly confronted us with birthday 
anniversaries. One of those inconvenient 
and depressing occasions has obtruded it 
self this week upon the long-suffering Ob 
server, though he had done nothing to dk: 
serve it. 
o- 

It is a mistake to divide time anyway 

and utterly futile and foolish to record th: 


date of one’s birth. For the first twenty 


one years of a man’s life, and perhaps 
eighteen of a woman's, birthdays are hilar- 
ious occasions. After that they are ‘‘no 
good.” Itis not so very amusing to climb 
the stairs that take one to middle age 
only to descend them, on the other side 
Plenty of imported Hibernians are in bliss- 
ful uncertainty of the sum of their years 
Stalwart and calloused “girls,” forty in ap- 
pearance, are twenty-four, to the best of 
their reckonin’, and 
them? They are 
server is, just. 


who shall gainsay 
twenty-four. The Ob- 


ibaa 

But if we should, any of us, happen to 
get older than that, do let us grow old 
with all grace. When bald patches appear 
on our crowns let us feel that bald patches 
are all our lives have heretofore lacked; 
and when our steps lose their elasticity, let 
us feel our dignity and walk in a stately 
manner, as becometh our station. And let 
us keep an eye to consistency. Tossed and 
even wayward locks may grace the brow of 
sweet sixteen, but her grandmother looks 
better with waved bands or decorous puffs 
Even her mother will be an exception if 
banged locks and flying fringes of hair lend 
themselves to her adornment. A chapeau 
that is jaunty and bewitching upon the head 
of a real live girl is—well, is not, upon that 
of her aunt. A safe and easily followed 
rule is the one given by somebody of ster- 
| ling sense who rules that the face be th: 
youngest part of the ensemble. This advice. 
strictly followed, might draw heavily upon 
antediluvian relics, but it is good in the 
main. 





sie 
The Observer finds it pleasant to preach 
A correspondent takes issue with the Ob- 
| server's pet plan, outlined last week. of 
| chemically reconstructing ourselves and our 
|neighbors. There were good things about 
| that scheme, but like all reform measures it 
must overcome opposition. 

The objector, however, shall say his say 
DEAR OBSERVER :—In my first reading of 
your last ‘‘observations,” my enthusiasm 
knew no bounds. It struck me as an in- 
spiration, that to-be profession of yours, of 
psychotogical chemistry; and in spite of 
my realization—never more vivid than at 
that moment—of the public necessity of 
your keeping to newspaper work, I longed 
for the hour when you should as Psycho- 
logical Chemist give your sign to the breeze 
| Fancy the rapturous opportunity of sending 
| a friend—somehow it is of one’s friends 
not of one’s self that we naturally think of 
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in such a connection, much as when re- 
peating the penitential formula about ‘‘mis- 
erable sinners !”—fancy, as I said, sending 
a friend to have a disagreeable habit chem- 
ically obliterated, as one would have a tooth 
pulled! My joyful anticipation pictured Z 
without his explosive temper; X, rid of her 
vanity; Q, minus that intolerable habit of 
sniffing which makes her otherwise pleasant 
society a burden to be borne. And just as 
these pictures grew clear before me, there 
fell upon my joyful anticipation ‘‘a frost, a 
killing frost!” For I realized, O, dear Ob- 
server! that without his explosive temper, 
Z would be no longer Z; that rid of her 
vanity, X would lack that sine qua non of 
friendship, something to forgive; while as 
for Q, her sniff and herself are as united as 
the Wonderland Cheshire Cat and his grin; 
concerning which, as of course you remem- 
ber, Alice remarked that the grin remained 
for some minutes after the cat had quite 
disappeared. And I bethought me of how 
some one has said that if you try to cut the 
little hard bits out of a gnarly apple, noth- 
ing remains ‘‘but a few sposhy crumbs ;” 
and I sorrowfully confessed to myself that 
even so do faults stand to individuality. 
They are integral; they are, by any sudden 
at least, inseparable. Don't we 
vet some hint of this, when we are truly 
candid, with our convictions of Heaven, 
and homesickly anticipate that it is going 
to be dull b€cause it is going to be good? 
Who says faults are virtues in excess? 
hen as well say shadows are higher lights! 
No! shadows are shadows and faults are 
faults; and a landscape without shadows is 
a weariness to the eye, and a friend with 
chemically-modified faults I fear we should 
askance, suspecting his kinship with 
angels whom few us, outside the 
infant Sunday-School hymn, are in any 
conspicuous hurry to “stand” with. Think 

over, after all, dear Observer, and I 
fancy you will admit that the name, if ever 
there is writ one, over the sign ‘*Psycho- 
logical Chemist,” will read not ‘‘Observer,” 


process 


ve 


of 


but **Frankenstein !” 
ONE OF THE OBSERVED. 
\ few sposhy crumbs,” O,no. Ah, no. 
That is not the kind of job the Observer 


will turn out. There shall 


be plenty of 
He is 
fittest, remember ; 


at in him, this new fangled man. 
the survival of the 


ervt ne 


_ 


that is best in the chemically 
i group of martyrs to science wil) 


4 y 
is 


viously saved, and tempered and 
amalgamated into one, and the way to save 
iim from being a prig is clear as daylight. 
The 
ever a prig or a bore in whom this subtile 
to the 


ridiculous in his own demeanor must keep 


saving grace of humor; no man was 


ement abounded, for being alive 
nat all times delightful. 

Far be it from the Observer to hint at a 
vitiated taste on the part of his correspond- 
ent. Rather admit that the liking for good- 


ness is an acquired taste, cultivated in the 


} 
il 


Observer by a life long habit of introspec- 


tion! 


nti 
Self poise is a good thing. 
The 


genius 


left out of the Small Girl’s make up. 
Small Girl, it known, the 
who presides over the Observer's destinies, 
of 
authority, the senior nominally holds the 
helm. A complaint came up from the kitchen 
the other day, where the Small Girl was an 


be 


though, with an amusing assumption 


inweleome visitor, and she was called to 
wccount. 

Marv tells me, Small Girl, that you were 
rude to her, and told her you had a better 
right here than she had.” 

Well,” with the 


haven't [?” 


utmost sweetness, 


Though the lesson was duly enforced it 
really seems that she has. 

Every well brought up child makes ac- 
jNaintance with the Sunday School. With 
the Small Girl it was an acquired taste, but 
the munificent gift from her teacher of an 
neh by an inch-and-a-half chromo card, or 
ticket, inscribed ‘‘God is love,” set matters 
allright. She copied the text, and, as dis- 
played to the astonished eyes of the Ob- 
server, it read thus: Bless 


their souls! G. FP. 


“Gid is lost.” 
Aren't they funny? 


CITY CHAT. 


A handsome memorial window in tribute 
to the late Thomas Starr King was dedi- 
Cated at the South Congregational Church 

Rey. Dr. Hale’s) day morning. 


Gillespie has sold his hous® on New- 
bury street and returns to New York. Some 
two years ago he was transferred to this 
Post to take charge of the hydrographic 
eureau, in place of Maj. Raymond. 


Col 


it was not | 


DR. KANOLAH’s | 
Ind. Veg. Pulmonary Syrup. | 


Warranted to Cure 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
and Throat Affections, and all com- 
plaints tending to Consumption. 
rice, 50 cents and Bi. per bottle 
Sold by all Druggists. 
»SEVERY &CO.,Proprietors 
534, Tremont St., Boston. 










Postmaster Corse suggests that in order 
to facilitate the delivery of mail matter to | 
box holders, that the box number should be 
placed upon letters by correspondents. 


A large and enthusiastic audience gath- 
ered in Berkeley Hall Sunday afternoon. 
The veteran lecturer, Parker Pillsbury, gave | 
reminiscences of the anti-slavery agitation | 
with especial reference to the part played | 
in it by Wendell Phillips. 


Mrs. H. L. C. Walcott lectured before 
the Ladies’ Physiological Institute on| 


Thursday afternoon, giving an interesting | 
account of her efforts in behalf of neglected | 
children, and the great needs of the society | 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. | 


The new Boston Tavern will cater for | 
gentlemen only. Clark’s Hotel, in this city, 
is similarly conducted, and now another 
hotel is to be erected on Washington street 
at the foot of Boylston, which, when com- 
pleted, will display the sign, ‘‘No Ladies | 
Received.” 


The quarterly session of the Women's | 
Educational and Industrial Union was held | 


Tuesday afternoon in the parlors at 78 | 
Boylston street. [It was announced that | 
the ‘“Fasching in Venice” recently given 


had netted nearly $4000. The scope of the 


union work was well set forth in a long! 
address by Mrs. Diaz 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gosse, of the Boston 


Herald, will contribute a sketch to the Feb- 
ruary Wide Awake, entitled ‘‘Salem Gibral- 
tars.” Admirers of the pen work of Mrs. 
Gosse will be glad to know that her charm- 
ing short story entitled “Alice Flint’s Silk 
Hood,” that first appeared in the October 
number of Wide Awake, is to be brought 
out in book form by the D. Lothrop Com- 
pany. 


Earl Marble, a San Francisco poet, pretty 
well known in Boston, is suing for a divorce 
from his wife on the ground of mental 
cruelty. According to his story, Mrs. Mar- 
ble was in the habit of invading his study 
and interrupting the flow thought by 
floods of billingsgate, causing him to per- | 


of 


petrate false rhymes and thus greatly de- | 
preciating the market value of his poems. 
The theme of her argument was that he 
persisted in wooing the muses to the neglect 
of herself. 


Boston arrivals at the Park Avenue Hotel, 


New York, during the past week were: 
H. W. Bliss, Geo. C. Evans, G. N. Terry, 
Geo. W. Warren, Wm. H. Brown, Mrs. T. 


Pickering and daughter, 8. J. Bradish, G. C. 
Besson, Misses Saunders and Baker, G. C. 


Worcester, F. A. Hill, J. C. Wayne and 
| wife, Chas. G. Chase, J. J. Gallaghan and 
wife, E. C. Brooke, E. H. Phelps, R. H. 
Boutwell, Mrs. O. H. Nichols, J. W. McIn- 


doe, Otis T. Howland, Oscar F. Howe, C. 
W. Osborne,W. E. Webster, J.W. Mcisdoe: 


The Massachusetts Society for Promoting 


|Good Citizenship, recognizing the import- 


ance of a more serious and intelligent at- 
tention to matters of municipal politics, 
and desiring to strengthen and enlighten 
the present goed public sentiment in Boston 
and in the State, has arranged for a special 
course of evening lectures on subjects relat- 
ing to Municipal Government and Reform. 
These lectures will be given at the Old 
South Meeting-House, on Monday evenings, 
at eight o’clock, beginning January 7. The 
ectures are for the general public, and all 
are earnestly invited. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
has for several years been laboring to encour- 
age the cultivation of plants and flowers 
amongst children; and to that end has held 
several exhibitions each season in different 
parts of this city, at which prizes have been 
awarded for window plants and wild flowers. 
This Society wishes to teach children how to 
care for those simple plants that will thrive 
in any window; believing that such instruc- 
tion cannot be instilled without being fol- 
lowed by both moral and mental improve- 
ment. The success that has attended these 
exhibitions has fully proven that this good 
work has only just begun. To further stim- 
ulate those who are already interested, and 
also to help those who may become so, the 
Window Gardening Committee propose to 
issue for free distribution a pamphlet on 


night behind Gen. Sherman. 


| observed 


| spirit of the olden comedy. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


HILLARY BELL'S LETTER. 
The Seasen at Daly’s Theatre. 


New York, Jauuary 24, 1889. 
I went into Daly’s Theatre on Tuesday 
The old soldier | 
was in high good humor. His step was) 
brisk and there was a smile of anticipatory 
enjoyment over his thin face. ‘‘Yes,” he 
said pleasantly, ‘‘I attend this theatre very 
often. Llikeit. Itis the best theatre in 
the country,under the most capable manage- 
ment in the world.” And the veteran strode 
down the aisle to his favorite seats on the 
second row from the front. Gen. Sherman 
is not the only famous soldier who appreei- 
ated the exquisite art of Mr. Daly’s com- 
pany. Phil Sheridan used to be a constant 
attendant at the performances. ‘*Well,” he 
said to me one night 


| 
| 


drama, but outside of 


my own house I 
enjoy Mr. Daly’s best.” 


Indeed, when you 


sit in a seat of vantage you can see a greater | 


number of celebrities at Daly’s than in any 
other theatre in town. Men and women re- 
nowned in every calling of life are to be 
in the boxes and chairs, and on 


first nights the foyer is a veritable recep- | 


tion whose guests are the most distinguished 
people in the country. Prominent among 


| them, yet removed and separate from their 


gaiety, stands the great manager, leaning 


easily against the railing, watching the 
throng, seldom mingling with it. Richard 


Dorney is the reception committee on these 
evenings, Mr. Daly seldem coming forward 
to greet any of his guests save the most 
distinguished. Yet in spite of his isolated 
position in the crowd of animated people 
there is no one in all the celebrities who 1s 
looked on with more interest or speken of 
with more respect than the 


ble playhouse in New York. 

After a highly successful earlier season 
of modern comedy Mr. Daly has repeated 
his usual triumph in his annual revival of 
old comedy. Farquhar’s ‘The Inconstant,” 
although of no such brilliancy as ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,” “The Country 
Girl,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor” or 
‘The Midsummer Night's Dream,” is staged 


| 80 Inagnificently and acted with such spirit 


that the house is crowded at every 
formance. It clearly illustrates the 
that Daly’s is now the only house in the 
country where old comedy can be witnessed 
in its perfection. This reputation used to 
rest with Wallack’s. But Augustin Daly is 
more of a student than Lester Wallack was 


per- 


| and has a more intelligent sympathy with the 


his house 
of former 


At 
the very air and quaintness 
times is shown. 
wit rendered but the very manner of the 
period preserved most excellently. The 
costumes and furniture are reduced to 
archeological exactness, the scenes repro- 
duced with absolute fidelity in every detail. 
But further than these 
have caught the very touch and flavor of 
antiquity. Miss Rehan is no longer the 
dashing American girl of Augustin Daly’s 
own comedy. Mr. Drew has ceased to be 
the witty and cynical young gentleman of 
today. They seem to belong to a period 
familiar only in the library and are of an 
age that was old-fashioned to our fore- 
fathers. It appears natural enough to dis- 
cover Charles Fisher in the character of 
Old Mirabel. But it is difficult to under- 


adaptibility of disposition which trans- 
form into a perfect Oriana and Young Mir- 
abel the most delightful comedy of today. 


trical custom in his theatre this season 
which has met with such signal favor that 
very probably it will be continued in future 
years. He is giving a series of ten sub- 
scription performances at which the prices 
are somewhat higher. ‘These performances 
are given every Tuesday night and com- 
prise both new plays and revivals of for- 
mer favorites. 


the regular bill being made next evening. 


long continued success. The 
house is still fresh and enjoyable. 
Daly to take off a play before its popularity 
scription nights are merely a brief reunior 
fore their society was fully enjoyed. 


cessful than any theatre in the city. 





the Cultivation of House Plants. This 
pamphlet will be ready for distribution 
early in 1889, and will contain not only 
directions for growing house plants, but 
also lists of wild flowers that can be ob- 
tained near Boston: also a list of the prizes 
offered for 1889 and other matters of inter- 
est. Having briefly stated its work, the 
Committee desire to ask that wherever the 
custom of giving flowers at Easter prevails, 
pot plants shall substituted, that 


be sO 


every child may have at least one plant to 
begin with. 


favor. 


met with a warm and appreciative welcome 


not crowded to the door. 
HitLaRyY BELL. 





Little Hop Pills are sugar-coated gems 
Keep them always by you. They cure al 
Liver and Stomach trouples. 


3 in the foyer, ‘‘some | 
| folks like tragedy, some folks like melo- 


fact | 


Not alone is the ancient | 


stand the versatility of talent and the | 


Mr. Daly has introduced a French thea- | 


The subscription comedies 
are played only on these nights, a return to 


Yet these single performances are presented 
with all the finish and completeness of a 
quick ap- 
plause and keen zest of the crowded audi- 
ences every Tuesday night attest to the fact 
that the memory of former comedies of the 
But it 
has always been the custom of Augustin 


was on the wane and these pleasant sub- 
with old friends with whom we parted be- 

The season at Daly’s has been more suc- 
His 


opening comedy was revived into instant 


is as prosperous as during former winters 
and his novelty of subscription nights has 


And from the opening night there has not 
been a performance at which his house was 





MTLNG SO 


30 DAYS, and in the meantime we 
‘Shall dispose of our entire stock of 


FURNITURE, 


_ UPHOLSTERY 600DS 
| AND DRAPERIES, 


|k@> No removing to any other store, 
/but must and will be sold as above 


_ Come at once and secure bargains 
in strictly first-class work. No bet- 
\ter goods made. 


Fixtures and Counting Room Furni- 
|ture for Sale. 


BANCROFT & DYER, 
180 TREMONT STREET, 


FURS! FURS! 


tall, slender, | 
; grave-faced manager of the most fashiona- 


ANNUAL MARK-DOWN 


| Notwithstanding the rise in Seal 
| Skins we shall offer the balance of our 
‘Seal Garments at Prices that will in- 
|sure their immediate sale. Ladies who 
‘appreciate GENUINE BARGAINS will 
\do well to exemine our stock. 

| We also make to order the finest 
auality and best fitting Seal Sacques 
\and Jackets in Boston at the very 
lowest prices. 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


404 WASHINGTON ST, 
| PAST MEMBERS 


matters the actors | 


| —OF— 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


Who apply in writing to Mr. O. F. Bryant, 
before Jan. 30, stating to which of the following 
sets they belong, and enviosing a return envelope, 
directed and stamped, may have orders for seats, 
| not exceeding three in number, for the Sixty-first 
Annual Exhibition on February 5, to be selected 
|on and after Feb. 2. 
1. Those who have taken any prize ta the High 
| School Department. 
| 2. Those who attended 
| before 1874. 
8. Those who, since 1874, have been in the First 
|Cless a full year, or who, before July, 1882, were 
in the High School Department two years. 

4. Members of any of the three Associations 
known as “Thayer,” “Chauncy Hall” and “Class 
| of 1876.” 

5. Officers of other Class Associations. 


FIRE, SMOKE AND WATER, 


| Art Hand-Books, slightly damaged, will be 
soid regardless of Cost. 
Books on China Painting, 
Hooks on Charcoal Riswing, 
Books on Oil Painting, 
Books on Perspective, 
Books on Water Color Painting, 
Books on Sketching from Nature, 
| Books on Mechanical Drawing, 
Books on Projection, 
Books on Decorative Design, 
; Books of Alphabets, 
Books of Scrolls and Ornaments, 
Haswell’s Pocketbook for Mechanical Engineers, 
Trantwine’s Pocketbook for Civil Engineers, 
Kidder’s Pocketbook for Architects, etc., 
Gillespee’s Surveying, 
Marshall’s Anatomy. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers of Artists’ Materials, 
Architects’ and Engineers’ 
87 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


CENERY 


For Halla, Theatres, Private Entertainments, ‘l'ab 
leaux, etc., made and painted toorder. Scenery to 


let 
0. L. STORY, 


100 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 


at least a full year 


His annual revival of old comedy Supplies, 





1 
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NEW LITERATURE. 


A more comprehensive and well prepared 
volume of travels for the instruction of the 
young could not well be imagined than the 
‘Footprints of Travel,” by that veteran 
tourist and author, Maturin M. Ballou. By 
the perusal of these pages the stay-at-home 
has a glimpse at all lands, under the direc- 
tion of a wise and clear-sighted guide, who 
perceives ata glance the salient and mem- 
orable features of an historic site or people. 
The line of travel followed in the present 
volume is westward, across the American 
Continent, with a glance at its most strik- 
ing features; the Sandwich Islands; China 
and Japan, the former as much disliked by 
the authoras the latter is enjoyed; a voyage 
aaross the Indian Ocean to the Island of Cey- 
lon; the great island-continent of Australia, 
which receives more than passing attention ; 
New Zealand with its minerals, cannibals, 
earthquakes, hot springs and other natural 
wonders; the fabled land of India; the 
Taj, Bombay, Turkey, Egypt, the Sphinx, 
the pyramids; Malta, Morocco, Spain, 
France,with its pleasures and its follies ; the 
Mediterranean, Italy, Vesuvius, Pompeii, 
Rome. It would be pleasant to dwell upon 
the scenes so tersely yet vividly portrayed 
by the tourist’s pen, to quote his graphic 


descriptions of Venice, the cathedrals, the | 


old paintings; Vienna, Prague, Berlin, of 


Copenhagen with its treasures of art and | 


literature, and especially the tour through 
Scandanavia, a region which arouses the 
latent poetry of the traveller, who in its 
description departs from his usual serious 
style and gives fine and imaginative word- 
pictures of the wonderful ‘Land of the 
Midnight Sun.” The Arctic regions, so far 
as they may be explored by the traveller 
here find deseription, and the imagination 
is touched by the mysterious and unknow- 
able region upon the eye of the tourist may 
rest, but which his feet are forbidden to 
tread. The regions of Finland, Russia, 
Poland, not as familiar to the reader of 
travels as more temperate climes, are dwelt 
upon with much interest; Munich ts visited, 
the Rhine, Switzerland, London, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Scotland, the Irish cities, 
the West Indies, and from Cuba, which 
possesses a strong national interest for 
the States, our guide takes ship for 
home. The youth of today who, by help 
of map and globe accompany Mr. Ballou in 
his world-travels are to be congratulated 
upon the age in whieh they live, for the 
book is unique among its kind, and leaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of interest 
and profit. 

{Footprints ot Travel; or Journeytngs in ay 4 


Lande, by Maturin M. Ballou, Boston, Ginn 
Company, pp. 360.) 


One of the most notable books of the 
season is the translation of Balzac’s ‘‘Louis 
Lambert,” by Katherine P. Wormeley, with 
an introduction by Geo. F. Parsons. It is 
safe to say that this is a book that has 
never been properly understood by English 
readers; indeed it is doubtful if it has ever 
been fully comprehended by the French. 
Ever since its appearance, fifty years ago, 
it has been much of an enigma to many 
readers, especially those who sought in it 
only the recreation of a romance. Itis much 
more than a simple romance. It is a study 
of the profoundest character, and only the 
student, only the thinker, can adequately 
grasp its meaning. It is the story of a 
great and noble mind, so exalted above the 
commonplace of earth, that to the casual 
observer it appears to be a mind unhinged, 
but Louis Lambert is not a mad-man; he is 
aman who lives among the clouds, simply 
because his soul is too heavenward in its 
tendency to be chained to earth. This 
book is one into which Balzac put his best 
and deepest thought; it is also one that re- 
quires the best and deepest thought of the 
reader, properly to follow it and grasp its 
meaning. The full and exhaustive explana- 


tory essay in which Mr. Parsons has con- | 


tributed an introduction, throws much light 


| 1886, on 


| marked contribution to the free 


| pleton 


| «sweet reasonableness,” we should have 
been spared a volume which draws its ani- 
mus from the anathemas of a fortunately 
long-past theological day. 

[The Bible View of the Jewish Church. By 
Howard Crosby. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
211 pp.] 

At no time in our natural history has the 
study of Political Economy been so general 
and so thorough as itis today. It was the 
main question at the last presidential elec- 
tion, and doubtless will be for many elec- 
tions to come. A series of letters published 
in the Boston Post at intervals from 1883- 
the ‘Tariff Laws of the United 
States,” by Guilford White, have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the Easton Free 
Trade and Revenue Reform Club. This is a 
trade side 
of the discussion.—Easton, Mass. 


“Systems of Education,” by John Gill, 
Professor of Education, Normal College, 
Chittenham, Eng., is a comprehensive his- 
tory and criticism of the various principles, 
methods, systems of organization and kinds 
of moral discipline advocated by leading 
educationists from the reign of Edward ILI. 
down to the present time. This is not a 
book to please the idler in search of enter- 
tainment; but to one engaged or interested 
in the cause of education it will furnish 
much-valued information. 


[Systems of Education. By John Gil!; pp. 311 
Boston. D.C. Heath & Co.) 


“The Apostate,” a romance by Earnest 
Daudet, is a story of a striking character. 


| The central figure is a priest who wearying 


of his vows at last renounces them and 
enters once more into the world. It can 
hardly be said that the story is pleasant 
ireading, but one who begins it is hardly 
likely to lay it down until finished, for it is 
told with more than usnal skill, and not 
only does it hold the reader's interest, but 
it makes an impression on his mind not 
easily effaced. 

[The Apostate. By Earnest Daudet. Paper 
covers, pp. 237, price 50 centa. New York, D. Ap 
Co.) 

‘‘When a Man’s Single,” by J. M. Barrie, 
is, according to the title page, a tale of lit- 
erary life. The literary life depicted is not, 
however, of the most literary order, but it 
gives the reader a good impression of 
certain phases of London journalism, with 
which the author seems very well ac- 
quainted. The book does not have the fall 
resonant ring of mature work, but it 
interesting and will serve to beguile a win 
ter’s evening. 

{When Man's Single, by J. M. Barrie New 
York, Harper & Broa. Boston, W. f. Clarke & Co. 


is 


The science of housekeeping is not likely 
to suffer while every second woman who 
aspires beyond the actual performance of 
housekeeping duties sets herself to inform- 

jing the working sisterhood how said duties 
}should be done. ‘The latest adviser to come 
| to our table is ‘‘ Progressive Housekeeping,” 
| by Catherine Owen, whose former treatises 


jupon kindred subjects have established her | 


| reputation beyond peradventure, as a wise 
jand experienced guide in domestic realms. 
| In the present book cookery is to a degree 
left in the background, and the science of 
| housekeeping proper is to the fore. A fairly 
| successful effort has been made to cover the 
| ground, laying out for the housekeeper of 
moderate means,and for the mistress of an 


| establishment, their respective schedules of | 
| management during the working days of the | 


|household. The inexperienced girl-wife 
| will be likely to tread the round of her 
| daily duties with ‘‘Progressive Housekeep- 
ing” in hand till she has made its precepts 
| her own, for perhaps no other manual will 
prove so explicit and helpful an 
hold aid. 


; 
house- 


| ae sive Housekeeping, Keeping House 
thou.t Knowing How, And Knowing How to 
Keep Wouse Well, by Catherine Owen, author of 
“Ten Dollars Enough,” ‘Molly Bishop’s Family,” 
“Gentle Breadwinuers,” etc. Boston and New 
| York. Houghton, Mifflln & Company. 16 mo., 
| pp. 180; price $1.00.) 


on Balzac’s motive and meaning, and will | 


greatly augment the interest of the book. 

|Louis Lambert. By Honore de Balzac. Trans- 
lated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley, with an in- 
troduction by Geo Frederic Parsons. 12 mo; 
pp. 268. Boston, Robert Bros. ] 


Dr. Crosby’s new volume is one which 


will more quickly commned itself to the | 
members of his especial sect, than to the | 


impartial student of ecclesiastical history. 
It is dogmatic to the last degree, and its 
dogmatism sometimes slips into an intol- 
erance something less than courteous, and 
very much less than Christian; as where 
he, without disproving argument, charac- 
terizes the Wellhausen theory as ‘‘barefaced 
falsehood,” and speaks of its supporters as 
the ‘‘servile acolytes”of ‘‘those infidels,” 
the German critics. Dr. Crosby certainly 
has the courage of his opinions; referring 
frankly to the opponents of evangelical Chris- 
tianity 
taking every letter and syllable of Jewish 
record as direct inspiration, science and 
reason to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The lamented Dean Stanley’s magnificent 
‘‘History of the Jewish Church” left later 
ecclesiastical historians little need to do 
more than refer to its pages. Had Dr. 
Crosby done so, instead of attempting to 


treat the subject with no tithe of either, 


Stanley’s great learning, critical acumen or 


as tools of the Enemy of Souls; and | 


The reappearauce of Mary Clemmer’s suc- 
|cessfnl novel, ‘‘His Two Wives,” will be 
welcomed by readers old and new. So 
much of the writer's heart seems to have 
gone into this story, that one is constantly 
haunted by the impression that it is in part 
an autobiographical sketch, however illy the 
jinciderts assort with the personal history 
lof its author as known to the world. The 
| principal characters of the story are sketched 
| with photograph-like fidelity, and the hand- 
}some, ease-loving, yet ambitious husband 
lis a living type, unhappily too common. 
The plotting intruder who comes into the 
home to poison the heart of the husband 
towards the single-hearted wife is also an 
admirably drawn character, and the unex- 
pected development of the quiet, domestic, 
self-contained little woman under the touch 
of bitter sorrow is by no means unknown 
in life. Circe Sutherland is the conven- 
tional heart-breaker who sins rather through 
the laws of her nature than from malice 
|aforethought, but the drama as enacted by 
the leading characters is of vital and en- 
during interest. The motifof the book is 
singular but wholesome, and woman's fidel- 
ity and traditional ability to forgive re- 
| ceive striking illustration. 


{His Two Wifes. By Mary Clemmer. Ticknor's 


| Paper Series; pp. 585. Price 50 cents. 


Company, nD.) 


'on the ‘‘Coming of the New Year;” 
|clever and seasonable 
|} men’s 


Ticknor & | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


PERIODICALS. 


The publishers of the American Architect 
have just issued a prospectus for the com- 
ing year announcing that the illustrated 
papers on ‘Builders’ Hardware” will run 
several months longer. The papers on 
‘*Equestrian Monuments” are to appear at 
intervals. The second volume of ‘‘Safe 
Building” will be begun; interesting chap- 
ters on ‘Italian Cities,” by M. Honore Mereu 
will appear at intervals. The illustrated 
‘*Life of Rodin,” the foremost of the French 
sculptors of the day, by Truman H. Bart- 
lett, sculptor, will furnish facts and mate- 
rial for illustration that have not been ob- 
tainable. A valuable contribution will be 
that of Mr. A. B. Bibb, architect, on ‘*The 
Old Colonial Work of Virginia and Mary- 
land,” illustrated with cuts, measured draw- 
ings and gelatine prints. A dozen papers 
by W. H. Goodyear, late curator in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, relating to 
the ‘‘Lotus in Ancient Art.” Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter is to contribute a series of papers 
on the ‘‘Archwology of Arizona.” Papers 
on ‘Architectural Shades and Shadows,” 
by Mr. A. D. F. Hamlin, of the archi- 
tectural department of Columbia College 
will also appear. ‘*The Knockabout Papers” 
by Mr. F. L. V. Hoppin, with many illustra- 
tions; the illustrated papers on ‘‘Travel in 
Spain,” by Mr. F. A. Ober; Occasional 
papers from Rev. A. H. Noll, on ‘‘Mexico;” 
from the Countess von Krockow, on matters 
of foreign interest; from Mr. W. Watkiss 
Lloyd, on theoretical considerations of art 
and architecture, and from other well-known 
contributors will important features 
The monthly contributions of domestic cor- 
respondence will be continued. The publi 
cation of the valuable plates from **Wickes’s 
Gothic Towers and Spires” are to be con- 
tinued, and there will also be published 
selections from other valuable plates. —Tick- 
nor & Co., Boston. 


be 


Table Talk, for January, begins with an 
illustrated poem by Joseph Whitton on the 
‘Birth of the New Year,” which is followed 
by *‘Mrs. Ruskin’s New Year Resolutions,” 
containing many valuable hints for the 
housewife; a continuation of the series 
entitled ‘‘Ethel’s New Home;” ‘Tillie May 
Forney’s "Fashionable Luncheon and Tea 
Toilets ;” No. IV. of Mrs. Rorer’s ‘‘How to 
Live on a Thousand a Year;” Kate Cather- 
wood's ‘‘Fashionable Crazes ;” ‘‘Some Sug- 
gestions” toward helping to make a dinner 
or luncheon attractive; ‘‘New Menus” for 
the entire month of January by Mrs. Rorer; 
“Culinary Maxims ;” ‘‘Decorative Hints for 
the Sitting-room,” by E. 8S. L. Thompson: 
an interesting paper on ‘‘The Cultivation of 
Coffee ;” Mrs. Rorer’s ‘‘Housekeeper’s In- 
quiries;" ‘‘Seasonable Grocery Hints;” 
“Foreign Culinary Fancies;” a capital 
story entitled ‘‘Loxley Luck;” an article 
three 
also ‘‘Wo- 
“Open Let- 
Table Talk 


poems ; 
Exchange Movement, 
ters,” &c., &c.—Published by 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
Nothing that comes to our table is neater 


in form than the Writer; nor does its mat- 
ter suffer by comparison with its form. The 


| January number gives considerable atten- 


tion to short-hand, and Mr. H. M. Hope, 


who contributes the principal paper on this | 


subject, has concluded after long experi- 
ence that stenography is not, after all, so 


helpful to the literary worker as is gener- | 
“The Whole Art of Easy | 


ally supposed. 
Writing” is discussed in a facetious vein 
by Thos. J. Allen. There is much sense 
however in his humor, and he repeatedly 
gives the head of the nail most palpable 
hits. The Prospectus of the Writers’ Liter- 
ary Bureau is most interesting. This Bureau 
receives MSS. from young authors, reads 
them, and if they have any merit sends 
them to a suitable publisher. In this way 
it relieves the surplus of MS. of the author 
and supplies the need of the publisher.— 
The Writer, Boston. 


Book News for January will please all to 
whom books are objects of interest. This 
number contains an excellent portrait of 
Thos. Nelson Page, the young Virginian, 
who has so rapidly gained a leading position 
among the literary people of the South. 
This publication is issued every month, and 
gives in concise form perfectly accurate in- 
formation regarding all new books, stating 
their object, character, and all the facts 
necessary to give one an excellent idea of a 
book before getting it. In addition, it con- 
tains much information of general interest 
to publishers, writers and readers.—John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 


Current Literature for January contains 
enough to last the ordinary reader till Feb- 
ruary, and of the very best matter too. 
This is by far the most pretentions as to 
size, of the eclectic monthlies. Its selec- 
tions are from all sources and embrace a 
diversity of matter which insures a wide 
and varied stock of information for the 
constant reader. It is indeed a library in 
itself. One might be housed with it for a 


week and hardly exhaust it.—Current Lit- | 


erature Pub. Co., New York. 


The Delineator for January has a newly 
designed cover and the freshness of its 
contents keeps pace with its technical im- 
provement. The latest fashions and an 


‘abundance of them are to be found in the 
Delineator—Butterick Publishing Company 
New York. 

The Paper World for 
complete and satisfactory history of the 
Springtield Republican and its workers, 
prepared by the indefatigable hand of th: 
editor of the Paper World, Clark W. Bryan 
Other articles of unusual interest lend valu 
to the number.—Springfield. 


January gives a 


The Library Journal, though chiefly de 
voted to the proper management of libra- 
ries and to bibliography, contains matte: 
of general interest to all levers of books 
The December number presents excellent 
editorial reading, devotes considerable spac« 
to the dedication of the new Boston publi: 
library, gives the latest information regard 
ing the prospects of the Tilden library i) 
New York, and furnishes besides a world o1 
information of value alike to professiona 
and amateur librarians 


The January number of Literary News 
presents a varied and attractive table of 
contents. This carefully edited eclectic 
its reviews of current literatur 
with great judgment. The frontispiece is : 
portrait of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stow: 
‘The Pacific Coast in Recent Literature” is 
generously and artistically illustrated, as is 
also **The Story of Holland,” by Rogers 
There are discriminating reviews “The 
Philistines,” ‘‘Annie Kilburn,” ‘‘Divides 
Lives,” and several other recent novels 
beside a general survey of current litera 
ture.—Literary News, New York. 


selects 


on 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Adams S. Hill, Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in Harvard College, author of th: 
‘Principles of Rhetoric,” has prepared a 
new work, ‘Our English,” which 
Harper& Brothers publish 
uses English needs the book. 


Messrs 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers now publis! 
“The Government of the United States 
by W. J. Cocker, A.M., primarily intended 
as a text-book for public schools, but 
calculated to serve as a clear and concis 
reference manual upon the Constitution. 


als« 


One hundred and fifty 
prizes, are offered by Good Housekeeping 
for the best papers on five named hous: 
hold topics: A prize of twenty dollars fo: 
the best paper and one of ten dollars for 
the next on each number Full par 
ticulars will be sent on application to th: 
publishers of Good Housekeeping, Spring 
fle'd. 


dollars, in ter 


best 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. are about to 
publish in New York two new books of fic- 
tion. One is ‘‘A Nine Men’s Morrice, Sto- 
ries Collected and Recollected,” by Mr. 
Walter Herries Pollock, the editor of t 
Saturday Review: most of these striki 
stories have a tinge of the supernatura 
The other book is ‘‘A Dangerous Catspaw, 
by D. Christie Murray and his brother, M1 
Henry Murray. This is at once a story of 
ingenuity and mystery, with the robust 
humanity common to Mr. Murray’s other 
novels. 


“Tempted of the Devil, Passages in thi 
Life of a Kabbalist” is the title of a r 
markable book which will shortly be pub 
lished by Cupples & Hurd, Boston. It has 
been admirably translated from the German 
of August Becker by M. W. MacDowal! 
and is an extraordinary novel, of peculiar 
and thrilling interest from beginning to 
end. One meets occasional allusions to 
such well-known philosophers as Spinoza 
giving such an air of reality to the work 
that one can scarce believe it to be merely 
fiction 


A new book by Sir J. W. Dawson, ‘‘Mod- 
ern Science in Bible Lands,” is also brought 
out by the Harper’s. The author, alread) 
favorably known as a geologist through his 
former works, ‘The Story of the Earth an 
Man,” “The Origin of the World,” et 
makes a study in his new volume of six 
points of the geology and physical features 
of Italy, Egypt, and Syria as might throw 
light on theirancient history, and especial) 
upon the history of the Sacred Scriptures 
The book contains explanatory maps and a 
large number of illustrations. 


‘‘An Introduction to the Poetry of Robert 
Browning,” by William John Alexande! 
Ph.D., Munro Professor of English La: 
guage and Literature, Dalhousie Colle: 
and University, Halifax, N. S., and for 
merly Fellow of Johns Hopkins Universit: 
will be published in February by Ginn 
Company. The various points treated 
throughout the Introduction are illustrat 
by a series of selected poems furnisl: 
with careful analyses and copious critica 
comments. It is hoped that by thus unfo 
ing, in a few typical examples, the chara 
teristics and merits of Browning, the rea ler 
may at once be enabled to acquire a rea 
knowedge of his poetry, and be prepared 
| for furthpr unassisted study of his wor! 
The attention of those already familiar 
with Browning is especially directed to th 
Analysis of‘‘Sordello,”much fuller and more 


exact, it is believed, than any hitherto 


, published. 
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For the Commonwealth. 
PARKER MEMORIAL. | 


BY REV. WM. G. BABCOCK. 

It is nearly fifty years since Theodore 
Parker made himself known as a free re- 
ligionist and a social reformer. His famous 
discourse on the permanent and transient 
in Christianity, preached at South Boston in 
i841, cost him the loss of old associates 
and gained for him a world-wide reputation 
as a rationalist in religion. For fourteen 
years he preached to a large congregation 
in Music Hall on the love of God and of 
man in their applications to daily life. His 
devotional exercises were as remarkable as 
his intellectual efforts. All who knew him 
loved him, for out of the abundance of his 
large heart he prayed and preached and 
practised. The Unitarian leaders tried to 
silence him and the Orthodox ministers per- | 
secuted him in vain. Fugitive slaves found 
in him a friend indeed, and all the strong- 
holds of arbitrary power and covetousness 


PERSON AL. 


Henry M. Stanley’s real 


Rowlands. 


name is John | 


The unique mustache which distinguished 
the Rev. Hugh ©. Pentecost has disap- 
peared. 


has left | 
, Where she 


Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland 
= olland Patent for Naples, Fla. 
Will remain until spring. 


The President has nominated Archibald | 
Grimke of Massachusetts to be United 
States consul at San Domingo. 


The Hon. Isaac Bell, Jr., ex-United States | 
minister to the Netherlands, died Sunday 
morning at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. 


Mr. W.S. McNasy has been promoted to | 
the managing editorship of the Boston | 
Commercial Bulletin, succeeding in that 
position Mr. F. H. Page. 









































_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


jmate of 20 per cent. 


}**Ben Hur.” 


| that of the so-called Uncial manuscripts, 


|type of letters was practically 
| But with the 
| there 


ithe Middle 


who could 


| difficult, 
| be. 


| mented by a gift of £100, the total value of 
| these gifts being about £300. 


General Lew Wallace and his wife are 
| tw © busy people. Both are gifted with the 
pen, and four books have gone from the | 
Wallace home this year, equally divided | 
| between husband and wife. For the Har- | 
| rison biography General Wallace received a | 
handsome sum, and his ‘‘ Boyhood of Christ” | 
has already gone into its fifteenth thousand. 
Mrs. Wallace’s two books, ‘‘The Repose in 


Egypt” and ‘The Land of the Pueblos,” both 
sold well. Out of “Ben Hur” the author 


has made easily $60,000, based on an esti- 
royalty on 300,000 
copies. His ‘‘Fair God” has also netted 
handsomely, and the revenue from this book 
is helped along materially by the success of 





HANDWRITING. 
The earliest writing of the Western World, 


| Was copied more or less directly from the 
inscriptions cut on brass or stone. The 
the same. 
change of the materials used 
came almost necessarily in time a 
change in the mc de of forming the letters. 
Cursive manuscripts—that manuscripts 
written in a running hand, with flowing and | 
connected letters, took almost universally 

by the tenth century the place of the earlier 

Uncial manuscripts, with their stiff, upright, | 





is, 


isolated letters, and handwriting, as we 
now understand it, emerged. But during 


Ages writing was the art of a 
comparatively few high trained scribes, 
carried by some of them to a wonderful 
| height of perfection. After the introduc- 
‘tion of printing the very finest writing dis- 
appeared, for the profession of the scribe 
was superseded, but the number of those 
write passably increased as the 
habit of correspondence grew, and writing 
was no longer for the ordinary man the 
laborious process that it used to 
With increased practice handwriting 
became somewhat easier and more free. 
The progress in this direction went on with 
| little interruption from the sixteenth to the 
| eighteenth century; each generation shows 
| somewhat of an advance on that which had 








preceded it. The writing became contin- 
uously less awkward and less stiff But it 
is in our fathers’ time and in our own, since 
the introduction of the penny post, that the 
great change has taken place. Nor is it 
| hard to see why this should be so. ‘The in- 
creased number of letters which are now 


to increased speed in the 
With increased practice 
move more speediiy and 
easily; there is no longer the same care in | 
the formation of the individual letters 
|which there was while people had more 
| time for writing. Words are, so to speak, 
| dashed off; and we are content if we can | 
|make the whole word intelligible, without | 
;considering too minutely the letters of 
| which it is formed. I think, too, that the 
|}improvements which have been introduced 
|in the mechanical appliances for writing in 
| pens, ink and paper have not been without 
|their influence, and this influence has 
| tende 1 in the direction of giving greater 
freedom and facility to the writing. The 
| great superiority which in these mechanical 

appliances we in England enjoy over most 
lof the nations of the Continent will also 


written has led 
writing of them. 
| the hand comes to 





}explain why it is that the handwriting of 
Englishmen has a bolder character than that 
of most foreigners.— Murray's Magazine. 


‘An authority on laughter says: It has 
been observed that laughter is indicative of 
| a particular temper and character, accord- 

jing to the sound of the vowel that prevails 


| 


| in cachinnation. Persons that laugh in a 
broad Latin ‘‘A” are open-hearted, honest 
people, fond of noisy jocundity, but per- 


haps of voluble mood. Excessive jerking 


| strength 
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A maryel of purity, 
rnd wholesomeness. 


More economical 


than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
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cans, 








|laughter, however, is an evidence of yvul- | 
garity. Those laughing in a dry ‘‘A” are 


respectable, but little expansive, 
|lot of people. When the Latin ‘‘K” prevails 
there prevails also a phlegmatic, melancholy 
temper. ‘Timorous, unsteady people, also 
those imbued with malignity, laugh in a 
| kind of swelling “I.” Laughter in ‘‘O” is 
the utterance of proud, bold, imperative, 
somewhat bantering people. Beware of 
those that laugh in ‘‘oo” (u.) They are 
traitors, haters, scorners.—New York Sun. 


In Sheffield, Ala., says the Nashville Issue, 
|the licensed saloon supports the 
schools. One man who asserted that both 


his sons were strong anti-prohibitionists, 


upon being asked why, said: ‘Because | 
they are indebted to the saloon for their 


schooling.” 





Young husband: ‘‘isn’t there something 
peculiar about the taste of these onions, 
my dear?” Young wife (anxiously) : ‘‘Oh, I 
hope not, my dear. 
them. I even sprinkled them with jockey | 
club before I put them to boil, lo take away 
the unpleasant odor.” 


I have administered in my office, during the pas 
year, the Vegetable Anzsthetic, and am satisfied 
that it is better than any othe: now in use for | 
dental and minor surgical operations. 


4 felt the force of his fearless heroism. In James Redpath is about to sever his con- 
ti less than twenty years he did his immortal nection with the North American Review. 
= service to the cause of truth, justice and | He will go to Ireland to represent an Amer- | 
am a“ and died, _ agers years of = ican newspaper syndicate. 

: he science and art of religion trascenc : . , : 
+ the limits of Christianity, and Theodore Pitcher Stagg of Yale will not play ball 

i we e ‘ " - | next season unless the success of his college | 

Parker was the first man in America to say r Ngee 50 6 , ; 
; greene ie . *, | depends upon his services as a twirler.  [f | 
rs soand to act accordingly. Had he lived he does not pitch he will preach 

hi thirty years longer it is quite likely he i 
i would have established an enduring relig- The mansion and outbuildings at Deer- 
‘ lous society fully qualified to bless man- | fleld Parade, N. H., formerly the homestead 
ra kind with his own love of liberty, right- | of General Benjamin F. Butler, were burned 

; eousness and universal welfare. With | recently. This removes another old land- | 

what sweetness and strength, with what | mark. 

lending of the lion and the lamb, with = 

% what persuasive power would he have con- k mr. 7 r. oy te y, a graduate of the Tus- 

x tinued to draw multitudes out of swift cur- . ., : } - ormal chool, Tuskegee, Ala., is 

um a rents of evil customs into channels of ben- | P™ lis — ~ Columbus, Ga. the first and 

th a Snemei At this time of disintegration in only daily paper published in America by a 
| all sectarian churches, when thousands are colored person. 
srs needing stronger sanctions and greater ef- The granddaughter of Abraham Lincoln, | 
whe ficiency in worthy achievements, he might who will make her entrance into society this 

unite what is fittest to survive in different winter, has a bright, girlish face in which 
religions, and lift religion to the place it | there is no trace of the rugged features of | 
is! ought to occupy in our homes and schools, | her great ancestor. 

‘s in our places of business, in our courts of 
de justice, in the manners and customs of so- Victoria Woodhull is said to have taken | 
ils cial life. He knew how to adapt the church | UP her abode at Paris, where she has bought | 
“is to the requirements of the twentieth cen- | ® house for 2,000,000 franes, in which she 

tury. He would not, if alive, give up the | hopes to found an institution for the free 
words God, religion, piety, worship, immor- | ¢@ucation of women. 

a y, but would invest them with new Mr. Higgins, the coming senator from 
es . caning and potency. — j Delaware, is said to be a wonderful expert 
— i: 5 x h was his enthusiasm for the good, | as regards peaches. By tasting a peach he 
, rue, the beautiful in nature and art, | can tell its variety, where it was grown, its 

iis disinterested benevolence, that he age and its market value. 

ar would if alive remove popular prejudice | aly 
t ind continue to attract thousands to his Ex-President Hayes’s library of four 
Ing nistrations. While ancient scriptures | thousand volumes in his home at Fremont, 

and ordained clergymen are losing their | 0-, consisting chiefly of books of reference 

hold upon the masses of mankind, and some | 80d biographical works, is one of his chief 

t are supposing that colleges, public schools, pleasures; he adds to it continually, and is 

fle ourses of lectures are to supersede public always on the watch for books that interest 
“a worship, pulpit ministrations and church | him. 

t se oe ores: fb erga § need leaders of | ‘The Czar of Russia is an enormous eater. 
‘ine the Theodore Parker kind, to construct | He considers three pounds of meat and two 
ira —_ Reiser ra eg thes ag —- will Lanes quarts of champagne a very light luncheon. 
.w a ociauiiditis a in ait aa "ae vorrei His dinner would be sufficient for three men 
M) tone ae pe ee ai ia ‘eau pore og of ordinary digestive ability. His insomnia 
ms ¥-. ; ategy » Cates~ is due to his gourmandizing, but he prefers 
ae trophe, w hich shows a lack of perfect con- sleeplessness to dieting. 

= fidence in the wisdom and goodness of | ~~~ 
th 9 destiny. Experience should quiet our ap- Rose Terry Cooke is so much of an in- 

4 prehensions of dire calamity from a recon- valid that she has been compelled to lay 
th struction of social forces. We may elim- aside all literary work for the present. Her | 
a inate a great deal of what has been regarded | new novel, announced nearly a year ago, 
put : as indispensable with advantage. Pureand | has at last been completed by her in odd 
ae undefiled religion has always been more or moments of health, and will shortly be 
we less embarrassed by its accompaniments. |issued. More than this Mrs. Cooke will not 
val \ few years’ personal intercourse and con- | attempt until she has entirely regained her 
nlia conversation with competent leaders would health. | 
gt disclose fundamental principles lost sight The popular belief that. President-elect | 
s t of by partisan zeal and low ambition. | It iS Harrison is descended from Pocahontas and 
\OZA not Utopian to predict the disbanding of | trom the Parliamentary soldier and regicide, 
wfae belligerent sects in so-called - religion. Gen. Thomas Harrison, who was executed | 

‘rel Chere is in reality no real religion in sec- jpn 1660, is shown in The Critic of Jan. 19 to 

tarianism. It interferes with mutual re- | he entirely groundless. There is not a drop 

spect and good will. of the Indian maiden’s blood in his veins; 
Mo The popular idea of religion as something | and if there is any of the English soldier’s, 
ug! peculiar to a sect, a book, an individual, a | the fact is not susceptible of proof. 

“7 fixed authority is a sad mistake, working ae 
hh inischief, and must be outgrown. A man Mrs. Whitney has sent out cards for a} 
har once apologized for using profane language | Series of Friday evening receptions, and 
eu on the ground that he was a Universalist. |instead of the dull, conventional way of 
ent It would grieve Theodore Parker to hear | putting it—as Friday evenings in January 
cares doctors of divinity say that no religion and February—she writes it out ‘Friday 
bro should be taught in public schools, when |¢venings until March.” Whether this is 
“lal they should say no sectarianism. accident, new form ora grim joke, society 
ures We should love and respect all mankind, | cannot determine, but no one who received | 
nd just as we love and respect pure light, not- | Or saw a card could repress a laugh or com- 

withstanding its seven component colors. | ment upon the wording. 
ie We should learn to admire physical strength A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
nd and beauty, genial temperaments, generous Pjmesg says that for so pretty a woman the | 

La dispositions, heroic conduct, irrespective of | princess of Wales has the ugliest daughters 
pene ininor differences. The heart should have | anq one of the stupidest sons imaginable. 

fi a good chance to expand its affections. | prince George, the second son, is the bright | 
nate rat which made Theodore Parker so influ- | anq particular star of the family. To him 
inn ntial was his all-animating purpose to bless | j, credited the advice given to his stupid 
eat iis fellowmen with essential and permanent | prother, when it was necessary for him to 
rat sources of physical and spiritual happiness. | 4) up the time, that he should “‘go into a 
is ; He did not consider life a mere pastime for corner and whistle God save your grand- 
iti selfish indulgence but a duty and a priv ilege, mother.” 
fo an i opportunity for improving the condition ss rota’ wilted or Waker 
ara of the world. Nothing short of that spirit, Queen V envi a th neon’ ew t ad 
ea li can be a fit memorial of the founder of free | gifts to the Pot T t Parnes © Cw 
Pe and undefiled religion. May it be the spirit Windsor rd ere Be Preps of up- 
par of those who with sorrowing faces go forth ward of "4 : Pee “1 = aa’ Brg Joints 
Ol from the building they erected to his mem- weighing bees ire re inds Oo seven 

‘ior ory, and of those to whose care it may be pounds, according to the number of the 
— committed. . family of the recipient. Coals were also 
0 delivered at the homes of the poor in quan- 
<a Human happiness does not result from | tities of from two hundredweight to five 
her bodily excellence nor ftom riches, but is | hundredweight, and the deposits of the | 





founded on uprightness of conduct, poor to the local clothing club were aug- 
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All the ODORA preparations are many sal 
fumed and absolutely perfect in every particular, 
preserving the —— of the complexion, teeth 
and hair. They wr etely furnish a toilet case, 
and no lady can afford to be without them, as 
they enhance the comfort as well as the beauty of 
the person. 

Invaluable to tourists and travelers. 

At druggists, or sent on receipt of price 
the proprietors. A beautiful book free. 
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NEW LITERATURE. 


A more comprehensive and well prepared 
volume of travels for the instruction of the 
young could not well be imagined than the 
‘‘Footprints of Travel,” by that veteran 
tourist and author, Maturin M. Ballou. By 
the perusal of these pages the stay-at-home 
has a glimpse at all lands, under the direc- 
tion of a wise and clear-sighted guide, who 
perceives at a glance the salient and mem- 
orable features of an historic site or people. 
The line of travel followed in the present 
volume is westward, across the American 
Continent, with a glance at its most strik- 
ing features; the Sandwich Islands; China 
and Japan, the former as much disliked by 
the authoras the latter is enjoyed; a voyage 
aaross the Indian Ocean to the Island of Cey- 
lon; the great island-continent of Australia, 
which receives more than passing attention ; 
New Zealand with its minerals, cannibals, 
earthquakes, hot springs and other natural 
wonders; the fabled land of India; the 
Taj, Bombay, Turkey, Egypt, the Sphinx, 
the pyramids; Malta, Morocco, Spain, 
France,with its pleasures and its follies ; the 
Mediterranean, Italy, Vesuvius, Pompeii, 
Rome. It would be pleasant to dwell upon 
the scenes so tersely yet vividly portrayed 
by the tourist’s pen, to quote his graphic 


| 1886, on the 


descriptions of Venice, the cathedrals, the | 


old paintings; Vienna, Prague, Berlin, of 


Copenhagen with its treasures of art and | 


literature, and especially the tour through 
Scandanavia, a region which arouses the 
latent poetry of the traveller, who in its 
description departs from his usual serious 
style and gives fine and inaginative word- 
pictures of the wonderful “Land of the 
Midnight Sun.” The Aretie regions, so far 
as they may be explored by the traveiler 
here find deseription, and the imagination 
is touched by the mysterious and unknow- 
able region upon the eye of the tourist may 
rest, but which his feet are forbidden to 
tread. The regions of Finland, Russia, 
Poland, not as familiar to the reader of 
travels as more temperate climes, are dwelt 
upon with much interest; Munich ts visited, 
the Rhine, Switzerland, London, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Scotland, the Irish cities, 
the West Indies, and from Cuba, which 


possesses a strong national interest for 
the States, our guide takes ship for 


home. The youth of today who, by help 
of map and globe accompany Mr. Ballou in 
his world-travels are to be congratulated 
upon the age in which they live, for the 
book is unique among its kind, and leaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of interest 
and profit. 

| Footprints ot Travel; or Journeyings in sang 
Lands, by Maturin M. Ballou, Boston, Gian 
Company, pp. 360.) 


One of the most notable books of the 
season is the translation of Balzac’s ‘‘Louis 
Lambert,” by Katherine P. Wormeley, with 
an introduction by Geo. F. Parsons. It is 
safe to say that this is a book that has 
never been properly understood by English 
readers; indeed it is doubtful if it has ever 
been fully comprehended by the French. 


Ever since its appearance, fifty years ao, | 


it has been much of an enigma to many 
readers, especially those who sought in it 
only the recreation of a romance. [tis much 
more than a simple romance. It is a study 
of the profoundest character, and only the 
student, only the thinker, can adequately 
grasp its meaning. It is the story of a 
great and noble mind, so exalted above the 
commonplace of earth, that to the casual 
observer it appears to be a mind unhinged, 
but Louis Lambert is not a mad-man; he is 
aman who lives among the clouds, simply 
because his soul is too heavenward in its 
tendency to be chained to earth. 
book is one into which Balzac put his best 
and deepest thought; it is also one that re- 
quires the best and deepest thought of the 
reader, properly to follow it and grasp its 
meaning. The full and exhaustive explana- 
tory essay in which Mr. Parsons has con- 
tributed an introduction, throws much light 
on Balzac’s motive and meaning, and will 
greatly augment the interest of the book. 
|Louis Lambert. By Honore de Balzac. Trans- 
lated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley, with an in- 


troduction by ng ot 2 Frederic Parsous. 
pp. 208. Boston, Robert Bros. | 


Dr. Crosby's new volume is one which | 


will more quickly commned itself to the 
members of his especial sect, than to the 
impartial student of ecclesiastical history. 
It is dogmatic to the last degree, and its 
dogmatism sometimes slips into an intol- 
erance something less than courteous, and 
very much less than Christian; as where 
he, without disproving argument, charac- 
terizes the Wellhausen theory as ‘‘barefaced 
falsehood,” and speaks of its supporters as 
the ‘‘servile acolytes”of ‘‘those infidels,” 
the German critics. Dr. Crosby certainly 
has the courage of his opinions; referring 
frankly to the opponents of evangelical Chris- 


tianity as tools of the Enemy of Souls; and | 


taking every letter and syllable of Jewish 


record as direct inspiration, science and | 
reason to the contrary notwithstanding. | 


The lamented Dean Stanley’s magnificent 
‘History of the Jewish Church” left later 


ecclesiastical historians little = 12? | ity and traditional ability to forgive re- 


more than refer to its pages. 


Crosby done so, instead of attempting to | 


treat the subject with no tithe of either 
Stauley’s great learning, critical acumen or 


| pleton 


This |} 


12 mo; | 


| “sweet reasonableness,” we should have 
been spared a volume which draws its ani- 
mus from the anathemas of a fortunately 
long-past theological day. 

[The Bible View of the Jewish Church. By 
Howard Crosby. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
211 pp.] 

At no time in our natural history has the 
study of Political Economy been so general 
and so thorough as itis today. It was the 
main question at the last presidential elec- 
tion, and doubtless will be for many elec- 
tions to come. A series of letters published 
in the Boston Post at intervals from 1883- 
“Tariff Laws of the United 
States,” by Guilford White, have been pub- 
| lished in pamphlet form by the Easton Free 
Trade and Revenue Reform Club. This is a 
marked contribution to the free trade side 
of the discussion.—Easton, Mass. 


“Systems of Education,” by John Gill, 
Professor of Education, Normal College, 
Chittenham, Eng., is a comprehensive his- 
tory and criticism of the various principles, 
methods, systems of organization and kinds 
of moral disciptine advocated by leading 
educationists from the reign of Edward ILI. 
down to the present time. This is not a 
book to please the idler in search of enter- 
tainment; but to one engaged or interested 
in the cause of education it will furnish 
much-valued information. 


(Systems of Education. By John Gil!; pp. 311 
Boston. D.C. Heath & Co.) 


“The Apostate,” a romance by Earnest 
Daudet, isa story of a striking character. 
The central figure is a priest who wearying 
of his vows at last renounces them and 
enters once more into the world. It can 
|hardly be said that the story is pleasant 
jreading, but one who begins it is hardly 
likely to lay it down until finished, for it is 
told with more than usnal skill, and not 
only does it hold the reader's interest, but 
it makes an impression on his mind not 
easily effaced. 

[The Apostate. B 
nc hated 5 1 237, price 50 centa. 
Co.) 


’ 


Farnest Daudet. Paper 
New York, D. Ap- 


‘“‘When a Man’s Single,” by J. M. Barrie, 
is, according to the title page, a tale of lit- 
erary life. The literary life depicted is not, 
however, of the most literary order, but it 
gives the reader a good impression of 
certain phases of London journalism, with 
which the author very well ac- 
quainted. The book does not have the fuli 
resonant ring of mature work, but it is 
interesting and will serve to beguile a win- 
ter’s evening. 

{When Man’s Single, by J. M. Barrie. New 
York, Harper & Broa. Boston, W. 1. Clarke & Co.| 


seclis 


The science of housekeeping is not likely 
to suffer while every second woman who 
aspires beyond the actual performance of 


| housekeeping duties sets herself to inform- | 


| ing the working sisterhood how said duties 
|}should be done. ‘The latest adviser to come 
| to our table is ‘‘ Progressive Housekeeping,” 
| by Catherine Owen, whose former treatises 
fa ne kindred subjects bave established her 
}reputation beyond peradventure, as a wise 
and experienced guide in domestic realms. 
| In the present book cookery is to a degree 

left in the background, and the science of 
| housekeeping proper is to the fore. A fairly 
| successful effort has been made to cover the 


| ground, laying out for the housekeeper of | 


| moderate means,and for the mistress of an 


establishment, their respective schedules of | helpful to the literary worker as is gener- | Mehet by Capnles & Herd, Boston. . It bas 


| management during the working days of the 
| household. The inexperienced girl-wife 
| wiil be likely to tread the round of her 
| daily duties with ‘‘Progressive Housekeep- 
ling” in hand till she has made its precepts 
| her own, for perhaps no other manual will 
prove so explicit and helpful an 
hold aid. 

| [Progressive Housekeeping, Keeping House 
| whines Knowing How, ADA Knowing How to 
| Keep Youse Well, by Catherine Owen, author of 
\“Ten Dollars Enough,” “Molly Bishop’s Family,” 
i\*"Gentle Breadwinuers,” etc. Boston and New 
York. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 16 mo., 
Ppp. 180; price $1.00.) 


|cessfnl novel, ‘‘His Two Wives,” will be 
welcomed by readers old and new. So 
much of the writer’s heart seems to have 
| gone into this story, that one is constantly 
haunted by the impression that it is in part 
an autobiographical sketch, however illy the 
incidents assort with the personal history 
(of its author as known to the world. The 
principal characters of the story are sketched 
with photograph-like fidelity, and the hand- 
some, ease-loving, yet ambitious husband 
is a living type, unhappily too common. 
The plotting intruder who comes into the 
home to poison the heart of the husband 
towards the single-hearted wife is also an 
admirably drawn character, and the unex- 
pected development of the quiet, domestic, 
self-contained little woman under the touch 
of bitter sorrow is by no means unknown 
in life. Circe Sutherlanc is the conven- 
tional heart-breaker who sins rather through 
the laws of her nature than from malice 
aforethought, but the drama as enacted by 
the leading characters is of vital and en- 
during interest. The motifof the book is 
singular but wholesome, and woman's fidel- 


ceive striking illustration. 

{His Two Wifes. By Mary Clemmer. Ticknor’s 
| Paper Series; pp. 585. Price 50 cents. 
Company, Boston.) 


house- | 


The reappearauce of Mary Clemmer’s suc- 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


PERIODICALS. 


The publishers of the American Architect 
have just issued a prospectus for the com- 
ing year announcing that the illustrated 
papers on ‘Builders’ Hardware” will run 
several months longer. The papers on 
‘*Equestrian Monuments” are to appear at 
intervals. The second volume of ‘‘Safe 
Building” will be begun; interesting chap- 
ters on ‘Italian Cities,” by M. Honore Mereu 
will appear at intervals. The illustrated 
‘*Life of Rodin,” the foremost of the French 
sculptors of the day, by Truman H. Bart- 
lett, sculptor, will furnish facts and mate- 
rial for illustration that have not been ob- 
tainable. A valuable contribution will be 
that of Mr. A. B. Bibb, architect, on ‘‘The 
Old Colonial Work of Virginia and Mary- 
land,” illustrated with cuts, measured draw- 
ings and gelatine prints. A dozen papers 
by W. H. Goodyear, late curator in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, relating to 
the ‘‘Lotus in Ancient Art.” Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter is to contribute a » vies of papers 
on the ‘‘Archwology of A’ zona.” Papers 
on ‘Architectural Shades and Shadows,” 
by Mr. A. D. F. Hamlin, of the archi- 
tectural department of Columbia College 
will also appear. ‘*The Knockabout Papers” 
by Mr. F. L. V. Hoppin, with many illustra- 
tions; the illustrated papers on ‘Travel in 
Spain,” by Mr. F. A. Ober; Occasional 
papers from Rev. A. H. Noll, on ‘‘Mexico;” 
from the Countess von Krockow, on matters 
of foreign interest; from Mr. W. Watkiss 
Lloyd, on theoretical considerations of art 
and architecture, and from other well-known 
contributors will be important features. 
The monthly contributions of domestic cor- 
respondence will be continued. The publi- 
cation of the valuable plates from ‘‘Wickes’s 
Gothic Towers and Spires” are to be con- 
tinued, and there will also be published 
selections from other valuable plates. —Tick- 
nor & Co., Boston. 


Table Talk, for January, begins with an 
illustrated poem by Joseph Whitton on the 
| ‘Birth of the New Year,” which is followed 
by ‘‘Mrs. Ruskin’s New Year Resolutions,” 
containing many valuable hints for the 
housewife; a continuation of the series 
entitled ‘‘Ethel’s New Home;” Tillie May 
Forney’s “Fashionable Luncheon and Tea 
Toilets ;” No. IV. of Mrs. Rorer’s ‘How to 
Live on a Thousand a Year;” Kate Cather- 
wood’s ‘‘Fashionable Crazes ;” ‘‘Some Sug- 
gestions” toward helping to make a dinner 
or luncheon attractive; ‘‘New Menus” for 
the entire month of January by Mrs. Rorer; 
“Culinary Maxims ;” ‘Decorative Hints for 
the Sitting-room,” by E. S. L. Thompson: 
an interesting paper on ‘‘The Cultivation of 
Coffee ;” Mrs. Rorer’s ‘‘Housekeeper’s In- 
quiries;” ‘‘Seasonable Grocery Hints;” 
“Foreign Culinary Fancies;” a capital 
story entitled ‘‘Loxley Luck;” an article 
on the ‘‘Coming of the New Year;” three 
|clever and seasonable poems; also ‘‘Wo- 
}men’s Exchange Movement, “Open Let- 
ters,” &c., &c.—Published by Table Talk 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 


Nothing that comes to our table is neater 
in form than the Writer; nor does its mat- 
| ter suffer by comparison with its form. The 
| January number gives considerable atten- 
|tion to short-hand, and Mr. H. M. Hope, 


subject, has concluded after long experi- 
ence that stenography is not, after all, so 


jally supposed. ‘‘The Whole Art of Easy 
Writing” is discussed in a facetious vein 
by Thos. J. Allen. There is much sense 
however in his humor, and he repeatedly 
|gives the head of the nail most palpable 
jhits. The Prospectus of the Writers’ Liter- 
ary Bureau is most interesting. This Bureau 
'receives MSS. from young authors, reads 
them, and if they have any merit sends 
them to a suitable publisher. In this way 
it relieves the surplus of MS. of the author 
and supplies the need of the publisher.— 
The Writer, Boston. 


Book News for January will please all to 
whom books are objects of interest. This 
number contains an excellent portrait of 
Thos. Nelson Page, the young Virginian, 
who has so rapidly gained a leading position 
among the literary people of the South. 
This publication is issued every month, and 
gives in concise form perfectly accurate in- 
formation regarding all new books, stating 
their object, character, and all the facts 
necessary to give one an excellent idea of a 
book before getting it. In addition, it con- 
tains much information of general interest 
to publishers, writers and readers.—John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 


Current Literature for January contains 
enough to last the ordinary reader till Feb- 
ruary, and of the very best matter too. 
This is by far the most pretentions as to 
size, of the eclectic monthlies. Its selec- 
tions are from all sources and embrace a 
diversity of matter which insures a wide 
and varied stock of information for the 
constant reader. It is indeed a library in 
itself. One might be housed with it for a 
week and hardly exhaust it.—Current Lit- 
erature Pub. Co., New York. 


The Delineator for January has a newly 
designed cover and the freshness of its 
contents keeps pace with its technical im- 
provement. 


tabundance of them are to be found in the 


who contributes the principal paper on this | 


Delineator—Butterick Publishing Company 
New York. 

The Paper World for January gives a 
complete and satisfactory history of the 
Springfield Republican and its workers, 
prepared by the indefatigable hand of thx 
editor of the Paper World, Clark W. Bryan 
Other articles of unusual interest lend valu: 
to the number.—Springfield. 


The Library Journal, though chiefly de 
voted to the proper management of libra 
ries and to bibliography, contains matte: 
of general interest to all levers of books 
The December number presents excellent 
editorial reading, devotes considerable spac« 
to the dedication of the new s#oston publi: 
library, gives the latest information regard 
ing the prospects of the Tilden library i: 
New York, and furnishes besides a world o! 
information of value alike to professiona 
and amateur librarians. 


The January number of Literary News 
presents a varied and attractive table of 
contents. This carefully edited eclectic 
selects its reviews of current literatur 
with great judgment. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stow 
“The Pacific Coast in Recent Literature” is 
generously and artistically illustrated, as is 
also ‘The Story of Holland,” by Rogers 
There are discriminating reviews on ‘Th: 


Philistines,” ‘Annie Kilburn,” ‘Divided 
Lives,” and several other recent novels 
beside a general survey of current litera 
ture.—Literary News, New York. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Adams S. Hill, Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in Harvard College, author of th: 
‘Principles of Rhetoric,” has prepared a 
new work, ‘Our English,” which Messrs 
Harper& Brothers publish. Everybody who 
uses English needs the book. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers now publish 
“The Government of the United States 
by W. J. Cocker, A.M., primarily intende: 
as a text-book for public schools, but also 
calculated to serve as a clear and concis 
reference manual upon the Constitution. 

One hundred and fifty dollars, in ten 
prizes, are offered by Good Housekeeping 
for the best papers on five named house 
hold topics: A prize of twenty dollars for 
the best paper and one of ten dollars for 
the next best on each number. Full par 
ticulars will be sent on application to the 
publishers of Good Housekeeping, Spring 
fie'd. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. are about to 
publish in New York two new books of fic- 
tion. One is ‘‘A Nine Men’s Morrice, Sto- 
ries Collected and Recollected,” by Mr. 
Walter Herries Pollock, the editor of t! 
Saturday Review; most of these striking 
stories have a tinge of the supernatural. 
The other book is ‘‘A Dangerous Catspaw,” 
by D. Christie Murray and his brother, Mi 
Henry Murray. This is at once a story of 


ingenuity and mystery, with the robust 
humanity common to Mr. Murray’s othe: 
novels. 


“Tempted of the Devil, Passages in tli 
Life of a Kabbalist” is the title of a r 
markable book which will shortly be pub- 


been admirably translated from the German 
of August Becker by M. W. MacDowall, 
and is an extraordinary novel, of peculiar 
and thrilling interest from beginning t 
end. One meets occasional allusions to 
such well-known philosophers as Spinoza 
giving such an air of reality to the work 
that one can scarce believe it to be merel) 
fiction 


’ 


A new book by Sir J. W. Dawson, ‘*Mod 
ern Science in Bible Lands,” is also brought 
out by the Harper’s. The author, alread 
favorably known as a geologist through his 
former works, ‘‘The Story of the Earth an 
Man,” “The Origin of the World,” etc 
makes a study in his new volume of suc! 
points of the geology and physical features 
of Italy, Egypt, and Syria as might throw 
light on their ancient history, and especial!) 
upon the history of the Sacred Scriptures 
The book contains explanatory maps and 4 
large number of illustrations. 


‘‘An Introduction to the Poetry of Robert 
Browning,” by William John Alexander 
Ph.D., Munro Professor of English La: 
guage and Literature, Dalhousie Colleg: 
and University, Halifax, N. S., and for 
merly Fellow of Johns Hopkins Universit 
will be published in February by Ginn 
Company. The various points treated 
throughout the Introduction are illustrated 
by a series of selected poems furnished 
with careful analyses and copious critical 
comments. It is hoped that by thus unfold- 
ing, in a few typical examples, the charac- 
teristics and merits of Browning, the rea Jer 
may at once be enabled to acquire a rea! 
knowedge of his poetry, and be prepared 


|for furthgr unassisted study of his work. 


The attention of those already familiar 
with Browning is especially directed to th: 
Analysis of‘‘Sordello,”much fuller and more 
exact, it is believed, than any hitherto 


The latest fashions and an, published. 
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_ BOSTON CON MMONWEALTH. 


For the Commonwealth. PERSON AL. | mented by a gift of £100, the total value of 
PARKER MEMORIAL. | these gifts bang about £300. 

BE re a Sp, SAROUES- mowuales Cee Feel mame ts John | General Lew Wallace and his wife are 

It is nearly fifty years since Theodore \two busy people. Both are gifted with the 

Parker made himself known as a free re- The oan mustache which distinguished | pen, and four books have gone from the} 

ligionist and a social reformer. His famous the Rev. Hugh ©. Pentecost has disap- | Wallace home this year, equally divided 

discourse on the permanent and transient | peared. | between husband and wife. For the Har-| 


in Christianity, preached at South Boston in 
i841, cost him the loss of old associates 


| rison biography General Wallace received a | 
handsome sum, and his ‘* Boyhood of Christ” | 
and gained for him a world-wide reputation | has already gone into its fifteenth thousand. 
as a rationalist in religion. For fourteen | Mrs. Wallace’s two books, ‘‘The Repose in 
vears he preached to a large congregation The President has nominated Archibald | @&ypt” and ‘The Land of the Pueblos,” both 
in Music Hall on the love of God and of Grimke of Massachusetts to be United | 80!@ well. Out of ‘Ben Hur” the author 


Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland has left 
= olland Patent for Naples, Fla., where she 
Will remain until spring. 


man in their applications to daily life. His States consul at San Domingo. has app age: $60,000, based on an esti- 
devotional exercises were as remarkable as : |mate of 20 per cent. royalty on 300,000 
his intellectual efforts. All who knew him The Hon. Isaac Bell, Jr., ex-United States | copies. His ‘‘Fair God” has also netted 


loved him, for out of the abundance of his | ™inister to the Netherlands, died Sunday | handsomely, and the revenue from this book 
large heart he prayed and preached and |™orning at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. | is helped along materially by the success of 
practised. The Unitarian leaders tried to | ar, W...8.. Maines, bee been promoted to “Ben Hur. 
silence him and the Orthodox ministers per- the 1 estan efitesehin of the. Rasen | 
secuted him in vain. Fugitive slaves found ~ wor eh rs Hagges Alaa nga HANDWRITING. 

- ~" : ommercial Bulletin, succeeding in that 
in him a friend indeed, and all the strong- yosition Mr. F. H. Page ' 
holds of arbitrary power and covetousness Poe Sere We Oy eee | ‘Theearliest writing of the Western World, 
felt the force of his fearless heroism. In James Redpath is about to sever his con- | that of the so-called Uncial manuscripts, 
ess than twenty years he did his immortal | nection with the North American Review. | Was copied more or less directly from the 
service to the cause of truth, justice and | He will go to Ireland to represent an Amer- | inscriptions cut on brass or stone. ‘The 
love, and died, not quite fifty years of age. | ican newspaper syndicate. |type of letters was practically the same. 

rhe science and art of religion trascend " But with the change of the materials used 
the limits of Christianity, and Theodore — there came almost necessarily in time a 
Parker was the first man in America to say | 2©*t Season unless the success of his college | change in the mcde of forming the letters. 
soand to act accordingly. Had he lived depends upon his services ne a twirler. If | Cursive manuscripts—that is, manuscripts 
thirty years longer it is quite likely he he does not pitch he will preach. | written in a running hand, with flowing and 
would have established an enduring relig- The mansion and outbuildings at Deer- | Connected letters, took almost universally 
lous society fully qualified to bless man- | field Parade, N. H., formerly the homestead | by the tenth century the place of the earlier 
kind with his own love of liberty, right- | of General Benjamin F. Butler, were burned | Uncial manuscripts, with their stiff, upright, 
eousness and universal welfare. With|recently. This removes another old land- | isolated letters, and handwriting, as we 
what sweetness and strength, with what | mark. F | how understand it, emerged. But during 
blending of the lion and the lamb, with |the Middle Ages writing was the art of a 
what persuasive power would he have con- | comparatively few high trained scribes, 
tinued to draw multitudes out of swift cur- carried by some of them to a wonderful 

| height of perfection. After the introduc- 








Pitcher Stagg of Yale will not play ball 


Mr. B. T. Harvey, a graduate of the Tus- 
kegee Normal School, Tuskegee, Ala., is | 


rents of evil customs into channels of ben- publishing in Columbus, Ga., the first and 








eficence. At this time of disintegration in por “ry eee a oe j tion of printing the very finest writing dis- 
. ‘oO » ‘TS f arn Pvt . —_ ‘ . at 

all sectarian churches, when thousands are | ©°'OT®® Person appeared, for the profession of the scribe 

needing stronger sanctions and greater ef- The granddaughter of Abraham Lincoln, | Y** superseded, but the number of those 


who could write passably increased as the 
habit of correspondence grew, and writing 


ficiency in worthy achievements, he might 


; omer ¥.. who will make her entrance into society this 
unite what is fittest to survive in different 


; , ws '’ | winter, has a bright, girlish face in which was no loemer for the oniinare ; 
religions, and lift religion to the place it | there is no trace of the rugged features of ifficult. labori De (see 
ought to occupy in our homes and schools, | per great ancestor | ¢ ificult, laborious process that it used to 
7 P P mi<e ‘ ° rs ; . mf ica “ied 
in our places of business, in our courts of , : ‘ ; jbe. With increased practice handwriting 
justice, in the manners and customs of so- Victoria Woodhull is said to have taken |be came somewhat easier and more free. 
cial life. He knew how to adapt the church | "Pp her abode at Paris, where she has bought | The progress in this direction went on with 
to a requirements of the twentieth cen- |® house for 2,000,000 franes, in which she | little interruption from the sixteenth to the 
tury. He would not, if alive, give up the | hopes to found an institution for the free | eighteenth century ; each generation shows 
words God, religion, piety, worship, immor- | education of women. | somewhat of an advance on that which had 
tality, but would invest them with new Mr preceded it. The writing became contin- 
ining and potency. 2 yea uously less awkward and less stiff. But it 
Such was his enthusiasm for the good, is in our fathers’ time and in our own, since 
true, the beautiful in nature and art, the introduction of the penny post, that the 
his disinterested benevolence, that he great change has taken place. Nor is it 
uld if alive remove popular prejudice | hard to see why this should be so. ‘The in- 
ind continue to attract thousands to his Ex-President Hayes’s library of four | creased number of letters which are now 
inistrations. While ancient scriptures | thousand volumes in his home at Fremont, | W ritten has led to increased speed in the 
ind ordained clergymen are losing their | 0-, consisting chiefly of books of reference | writing of them. With increased practice 
hold upon the masses of mankind, and some | 82d biographical works, is one of his chief | the hand comes to ‘nove more speediiy and 
are supposing that colleges, public schools, | Pleasures; he adds to it continually, and is | easily; there is no longer the same care in 
‘ourses of lectures are to supersede public | 4lways on the watch for books that interest the formation of the individual letters 
worship, pulpit ministrations and church | him. which there was while people had more 
~ranizatt . . ai “Fe , a be | time for writing. Words are, so to speak, 
organizations, we surely need leaders of! ‘The Czar of Russia is an enormous eater. : Ps Te are coment. 4 ag 
the Theodore Parker kind. to construct é dashed off; and we are content if we can 
: . ’ ' He considers three pounds of meat and two ke the whole word intelligible. wi 
and organize a movement that will satisfy ; , make the whole word intelligible, without 
Ve 4 . Y | quarts of champagne a very light luncheon. | ,, BO aes inutely the lette 
the intellect, the heart, the conscience of | Wis qj eek. considering too minutely the letters of 
y ’ His dinner would be sufficient for three men | ich it is formed L think " i 
the community. In all new departures ; ; ; ili ie j ;, | Which it is formed. nk, too, that the 
. \ ‘ pi 5, |of ordinary digestive ability. His insomnia | ; B é *hich have. been. | J 
fears are entertained of harm, loss, catas- |; ge sete improvements which have been introduced 
— 5 ‘ . ’ ’ S- | is due to his gourmandizing, but he prefers |; : ical liances for writi 
trophe, which shows a lack of perfect con- “to dieti in the mechanical appliances for writing in 
pne, ’ é AC I ° sleeplessness to dieting. am. ink and - have Bot hee ithout 
fidence in the wisdom and goodness of | ~— pens, ink and paper have not been withou 
destiny. Experience should quiet our ap- Rose Terry Cooke is so much of an in-| their influence, and this influence has 
prehensions of dire calamity from a recon- | Valid that she has been compelled to lay | tended in the direction of giving greater 
struction of social forces. We may elim- | aside all literary work for the present. Her | freedom and facility to the writing. The 
inate a great deal of what has been regarded new novel, announced nearly a year ago, | great superiority which in these mechanical 
as indispensable with advantage. Pureand | has at last been completed by her in odd appliances we in England enjoy over most 
undefiled religion has always been more or |moments of health, and will shortly be |of the nations of the Continent will also 
less embarrassed by its accompaniments. | issued. More than this Mrs. Cooke will not | explain why it is that the handwriting of 
A few years’ personal intercourse and con- | attempt until she has entirely regained her Englishmen has a bolder character than that 
conversation with competent leaders would | health. of most foreigners.— Murray's Magazine. 
disclose fundamental principles lost sight 
of by partisan zeal and low ambition. It is 


Higgins, the coming senator from 
Delaware, is said to be a wonderful expert 
as regards peaches. sy tasting a peach he 
can tell its variety, where it was grown, its 
age and its market value. 











The popular belief that President-elect | “An authority on laughter says: It has 
; : , - : Harrison is descended from Pocahontas and | been observed that laughter is indicative of 
not 2 topian to predict the disbanding of from the Parliamentary soldier and regicide, | a particular temper and character, accord- 
belligerent sects in so-called - religion. Gen. Thomas Harrison, who was executed | ling to the sound of the vowel that prevails 

here is in reality no real religion in sec- | jy 1660, is shown in The Critic of Jan. 19 to in cachinnation. Persons that laugh in a 
tarianism. It interferes with mutual re- | po entirely groundless. There is not a drop | broad Latin ‘‘A” are open-hearted, honest 
spect and good will. of the Indian maiden’s blood in his veins; people, fond of noisy jocundity, but per- 
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competition with the muititude of low-test, short- 
weight alum or poesesens powders. Soild only in 
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Che popular idea of religion as something | and if there is any of the English soldier’s, | haps of voluble mood. Excessive jerking 
peculiar to a sect, a book, an individual, a | the fact is not susceptible of proof. jlaughter, however, is an evidence of vul- 
fixed authority is a sad mistake, working —_ |garity. Those laughing in a dry ‘‘A” are | 
mischief, and must be outgrown. A man| Mrs. Whitney has sent out cards for 4| respectable, but little expansive, and a hard 


once apologized for using profane language | series of Friday evening receptions, and | jot of people. When the Latin “KE” prevails 
on the ground that he was a Universalist. instead of the dull, conventional way Of | there prevails also a phleginatic, melancholy 
It would grieve Theodore Parker to hear | putting it—as Friday evenings in January | |temper. Timorous, unsteady people, also 
doctors of divinity say that no religion |@nd February—she writes it out ‘Friday | those imbued with malignity, laugh in a 
should be taught in public schools, when | evenings until March. Whether this is | ;ind of swelling “I.” Laughter in ‘‘O” is 
they should say no sectarianism. accident, new form or a grim joke, society |the utterance of proud, bold, imperative, 

We should love and respect all mankind, | cannot determine, but no one who received | .omewhat bantering people. Beware of 
just as we love and respect pure light, not- | or saw a card could repress a@ laugh or com- | thoge that laugh in ‘‘oo” (u.) They are 


withstanding its seven component colors. | ment upon the wording. | traitors, haters, scorners.—New York Sun. 
We should learn to admire physical strength A correspondent of the Philadelphia 


and beauty, genial temperaments, generous Times says that for so pretty a woman the In Sheffield, Ala., says the Nashville Issue, 
dispositions, heroic conduct, irrespective of | princess of Wales has the ugliest daughters | |the licensed saloon supports the public 
minor differences. The heart should have |anq one of the stupidest sons imaginable. | Sc hools. One man who asserted that both 
a good chance to expand its affections. | prince George, the second son, is the bright his sons were strong anti-prohibitionists, 


Chat which made Theodore Parker so influ- | , icular st: »family. To hi upon being asked why, said: ‘Because | 
1 and particular star of the family. lo him | upo a ed hy, said: Because | sure, and is comfortable the firsttime worn. Ladies who 


ential was his all-animating purpose to bless | ;, credited the advice given to his stupid | they are indebted to the saloon for their 
his fellowmen with essential and permanent brother, when it was necessary for him to | schooling.” 
sources of physical and spiritual happiness. | 41) up the time, that he should “go into a a ——— 


He did not consider life a mere pastime for | gorner and whistle God save your grand- Young husband: ‘‘Isn’t there something 

selfish indulgence but a duty and a privilege, | mother.” }peculiar about the taste of these onions, 
- tas 7 | , ay??? y rj »(¢ { slur) + 66 

an opportunity for improving the condition my dear?” Young wife (anxiously) : ‘Oh, I 


of the world. Nothing short of that spirit) Queen Victoria’s customary New Year's | hope not, my dear. I took such pains with 


can be a fit memorial of the founder of free | gifts to the poor of the parishes of New them. I even sprinkled them with jockey | ~ 
and undefiled religion. May it be the spirit | Windsor and Holy Trinity consisted of up- | club before I put them to boil, lo take away | 


of those who with sorrowing faces go forth ward of 3600 pounds of beef, in joints 
from the building they erected. to his mem- | Weighing from three pounds to seven 
ory, and of those to whose care it may be | pounds, according to the number of the! I have administered in my office, during the pas 
committed. “ family of the recipient. Coals were also | year, the Vegetable Anesthetic, and am satisfied 
enema delivered at the homes of the poor in quan- that it is better than any othe: now in use for al 

Human happine ss does not result from tities of from two hundredweight to five dental and minor surgical operations. 


the unpleasant odor.” 





bodily excellence nor ftom riches, but is | hundredweight, and the deposits of the DAVID 8. Foae, M. D 
founded on uprightness of conduct, poor to the local clothing club were aug- Member of M. M. 8. & A.M. Association. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


The pecs never varies. A maryel of purity, 
1 and wholesomeness. More economical 
ban the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
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Odora Preparations. 


Opvora Batu Powper, Boxed, 8 ounce 
50cts. 16 ounce $1.00. 
Opvora SHampoo Powper, 25 cts. 
Ovora Toorn Pownper, 25 cts. 
Ovora Sacuet Pownper, 265 cts. 
Ovora Facer Powver, (flesh or white,) 
25 cts. 


All the ODORA rete are highty er- 
fumed and absolutely perfect in every particular, 
preserving the beaut of the complexion, teeth 
and hair. They completely furnish a tollet case, 
and no lady can afford to be without them, as 
they enhance the comfort as well as the beauty of 
the person. 

Invaluable to tourists and travelers. 

At druggists, or sent on roasips of price by 
the proprietors. A beautiful book free. 


R. H. McDONALD DRUG STORE, 
Cor. let ae and Chariton Sts., NEw YORK. 
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THE CHURCHILL 
IMPROVED BOOT, 








MANUFACTURED BY 


F. 8. CHURCHILL, 25 WINTER S 


BOSTON, next door to Chandler’s. 
This boot is made ch correct principles, from a study of 
wot, and is unsurpassed for com- 
fort and durability. It fits the most difficult foot, pre- 
vents or cures tender joints or corns by removing pres- 


have difficulty in procuring comfortable boots are invited 
to call. 


ALL LASTS LABELLED AND PRESERVED. 





STATIONERS, PRINTERS, ETC., 


GEO. E. CROSBY & CO., 
Book Printers 


No. 383,Washington Street. 


A Specialty made of Pamphlet, Law and So- 
ciety Printing of all kinds, and Genera! Jobbing, 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


| boards those eminent comedians Robson & | 


|Crane. Few plays in American life are at | 
There is but one Booth, and never is this bem viet — a ll eye the 
so conspicuous as when he appears with | fall of ae full of Larry am ot 4 natit “a4 
another in the same parts, even though that | . ’ not destitute 
other is Lawrence Barrett. The most en- of a moral. It is drawing as large audiences 
thusiastic admirers of Mr. Booth must, | he _ ae es * this city, and the| 
however, admit that the ability for sus- souse is nightly —o rhis may be due, | 
tained effort of which he was capable ten betes et; on wholly to the conceded merits 
years ago ts not quite he same today Dt | opgen Bad ‘crane nce before, the 
at his best, and he still reaches this point |” as aie te Gale different Bove-ng Ther 
not infrequently, he is incomparable. That will be bee ne om the wo ting 1ey 
Mr. Barrett plays with him, especially in ; . ’ 
interchangeable parts, indicates clearly *s 
enough that Mr. Barrett knows that such 
a thing as rivalry cannot exist between 
them, and that the distance between them is 
too apparent to make the attempt to conceal 
it anything but ridiculous. ‘‘Othello,” as 
seen at the Boston Theatre this week, has 
been a revelation to those who have failed 
hitherto to see Mr. Booth in this role; not 
that he has materially changed, but that his 
surroundings have changed most notice- 
ably. The old charge of niggardliness in 
scenery. carelessness in setting, wretched- 
ness of support can no longer be brought 
against Mr. Booth’s stage management. 
This is doubtless largely due to Mr. 
Barrett’s excellent supervision, and it may 
perhaps be indirectly attributable to the 
magnificent stage productions of Mr. Irving ; 
but to seek too closely the cause is quite 
gratuitous; enough that the effect has been 
produced, and that ‘‘Othello” as now put 
upon the stage by Mr. Booth is in every 
scene, every setting and detail, worthy of 
the actor and consistent with the character 
of the play. The opening scene, giving a 
view of beautiful Venice, with the gondolas 
passing to and fro; the exterior of Braban- | 
tio’s house; the scene that displays the | Highland heather in a vase of somewhat | 
group of ‘most potent grave and rever- | dusty artificial roses. 
ends;” the view of the harbor in Cyprus; ** 
the beautiful interior scenes in the house of 
the Moor, especially of the richly tapestried 
chamber, are all most magnificent and im- 
pressive. Never in all the history of the 
stage have Shakespeare's plays received 
such intelligently grand, rich, settings as at 
the present time, and this production of 


‘*Zigzag,” this week’s novelty at the (lobe 
Theatre, is, as the name sufficiently indicates, 
one of the burlesque extravaganzas, more | 
soundingly called ‘farcical comedies.” Such | 
plot as there is, is but the slightest of 
threads on which to string the beads of 
dance and song; but it must in justice be | 
said that the thread is, at least, rarely 
‘off color,” and the beads occasionally 
sparkle. The jokes are what a lively con- 
temporary of ours would call ‘‘doddering 
| chestnuts ;” but the eccentric dancing at the 
jend of the second act is capitally done; the 
| singing is often tuneful; and the ‘‘mytho- 
logical minuet,” though it is Olympus repro- | 
duced in Dresden china as it were, is very 
daintily danced, and is an immense improve- 
ment on the ‘‘muslin saucers” and tinsel 
glitter of the conventional ballet. The 


| 


leading actress, Miss Boyd, bas a spirited | 
presence, a pleasant voice, and exceptional | 
Miss | 
| 
| 


facility of movement and gesture. 
Hoyt sang a little Scotch ballad with great 
sweetness and simplicity ; and oddly enough 
it sounded, too; as appropriately set in the 
rattling nonsense which preceded and fol 
lowed it, as would be a sprig of fresh 


At the Boston Museum ‘‘Sweet Lavender” 
|has run its fourth successful week with 
undiminished popularity and to audiences 
| that grow no greater for the simple reason 
that each measures the full capacity of the 
house. The Museum has no reason to be 
Othello will compare favorably with any of displeased with itself this season, nor have 
its predecessors. Regarding the acting of its patrons. ia 
Mr. Booth and Mr. Parrett little new is to * 
be said. Mr. Booth’s “Iago,” in which he} at the Grand Opera House, Denman 
has appeared at most of the performances, | Thompson's new play, ‘“The Two Sisters,” 
leaves little room for criticism. No living | has been filling the house nightly. ‘The 
actor can equal his portrayal of this part; | Two Sisters” is a companion piece to ‘The 
if in his “Othello” anything is wanting, the | id Homestead,” which Mr. ‘Thompson has 
defect is not of an intellectual character, | made one of the greatest dramatic successes | 
but rather of a physical nature, and to this of recent years. Next week ‘‘Nobody’'s 
fact alone is due any superiority that Sal- | (i,im” will hold the boards. The excellent 
vini’s presentation of the role may have. | character of the Grand Opera plays, and the | 
Mr. Barrett is Mr. Booth’s equal in neither | exceptionally reasonable prices have com- 
of these parts. As Iago he leaves much of | pined to make this one of the most popular 
the subtle villainy of the “Ancient” unex- | houses in New England. 
pressed, and as the oo" he aad hg 2 ** 
imself in his jealous frenzy, but always | «a 
pr wenrs himself rine of all his senses Harry Williams Specialty Company has 
and fully aware of his environment. The | held forth during the week at the Howard 
support is, generally speaking, very good. | to the delight of those whose hearts go out 
Miss Minna Gale's “Desdemona” is in sey-|t0 variety. This company in its various 
eral scenes an admirable picture of trusting, | Members is able to do nearly everything in 
loving innocence, and Miss Kellogg as|the show line. Music fills the air; the 
“Emilia” does some excellent work, and | light click of the clog is heard upon the 
Mr. John Lane is a manly and commendable | boards; song and mirth and laughter hold 
“Cassio.” Next week ‘The Merchant of | incessant sway, and the performance is one 
Venice” will be given. | alike for the deities of the galleries, and the 
iy | proud occupants of dollar seats below. It 
* | opens with the Morrits, Charles and Lillian, 
}in a clever entertainment called ‘‘Thought 
| Transmission.” This is followed by a 
| laughable sketch by Mullen and Magee, two 
amusing gentlemen who please the audi- 
|ence by their rapid process of picture draw- 
jing. Sam Dearin produces music from the 
| queerest collection of objects. Mr. White, 
with his peculiar movements and Miss 
White, in her burlesque tragedy recitations, 
;}gain great applause. They are seen in 
their original act entitled ‘‘Rapid Delivery.” 
spicuously hers. ‘The Humming Bird” is | This is an amusing comedy; their clever 
a play with a plot. Mr. Joseph Brass, | comedy work is most praiseworthy. rhe 
which role is admirably taken by Mr. F. B. | Others are all funny and what higher praise 
Blair, inserts an advertisement for a young “s 


| could be given? * 
lady to go upon the stage. Sally Styles | 

(Miss McHenry) a girl after the Mrs. James | 
Brown Potter order, in so far at least, as | 
to yearn for the plaudits of the theatre, 
answers the advertisement and designates 
the Shakespeare statue in Central Park as | 
the place of meeting. By a strange chance 
Mr. Augustus Honeymoon, a not long married 
gentlemen, has replied to a ‘‘Personal,” and 
has an appointment to meet some unknown 
charmer at the same place. Becoming 





Miss Nellie McHenry appears as young, 
and vivacious, as she certainly is as funny, 
as she was when first she stood before a 
Boston audience, several years ago. ‘‘The 
Humming Bird,” in which piece she has 
appeared this week at the Park Theatre, 
seems to have been concocted by Fred Wil- 
liams and George Stout for the special ben- 
efit of this vivacious actress, for it affords 
her every opportunity to display that com- 
prehensive variety of talent that is so con- 





THE MUSEUMS, 


In conjunction with Miss Lucia Zarate 
at the Bijou next week Major Atom the 
celebrated male midget will appear daily. 
An attractive bill of specialties has been 
arranged for the week which includes the 
eminent’ harp soloist, Miss Georgie Dean 
Spaulding, who has long been a favorite in 
| the community; Crimmins and Doyle in an 


Bens * " v2 | Lrish burlesque boxing match which has 
atfrighted, he persuades his friend Robert | nany amusing features and William H. 


Rackett to take his place. By a still stranger | beh oe wor , ° 
iach tm tw ees ae, cay a 
is none other than his partner for weal and mata a Madame Perki 2 the : " i ee 
oe, Mrs. Honeymoon. Seized by appre- | 4G ohio er row danger d pae-sey 
sanbet as the time approaches, she pre- | 0208; Marlow and Plunkett, in their orig- 
ens a” B Ss, § a oh ans ae iin) . “ 
vails upon a widow of her acquaintance to 9 a Reopen ll —— mer te iy 
take her place at the pedestal of the long ” hs P rom - with Sadie ~ a Pos 
dead but remembered bard. But Mr. and se gf Beaten, ad . a De — <n AL 
Mrs. Honeymoon are anxious to see how | ©°Ver impe resonator, and Donovan anc 24 
things are going, and hover near, each in pe at bea peak saad a soa ——_ 
the darkness being unaware of the presence pa eyes tee snd gee Pm rely 
of the other. The opportunity eg ie en ball, nee ene poe gee ee Sow 
situations will be apparent. Miss McHenry | -"" ‘ +. Ay oo oo 
has made a Sodahaneas succession of hits, — = — oe ees 
her topical songs being especially pleasing. pa and the & , “ th on Ox hake wom : 
The other members of the cast are good . 0 a vot cae 
and the entertainment is one of uninter- club swinging act, will close the ype -eeqyrees 
ted hilarity and glee. Although a month has’ passed since the 
= , Mexican midget, Lucia Zarate, opened her | 
ar | engagement at the Bijou, she still remains | 
Street still as an unequalled drawing card, and owing 





The Hollis keeps upon its 


| hitherto 


the 
} ender.” 


delightful change to look forward to. 
| week 


|‘*The Yeoman of the Guard.” 
| in “Cleopatra” and Mrs. Langtry in ‘*Mac- 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


to the great number of people who have 
been unable to see her thus far Manager 
Keith has decided to extend her time in 
Boston one week at least. She will appear 
at the usual hours throughout the week 
accompanted by Major Atom, the only mid- 
get in the known world who can in any 
way compete with the little Spaniard. 


The crowds still continue at all the day 
and evening sessions at Austin & Stone's 
Museum on Tremont Row, and the reason 
for this is the same that has always existed 
the fact that only the best features 
obtainable are presented. Next week some 
astonishing features will be presented in the 
Curio Hall, while the stage bill will be a 
double one and of the best ever offered at 
this popular house. 


Stege Whispers. 
Dauvray is to star alone when she returns 
to the stage. 


Vanderfelt is to be Modjeska’s leading 
man in San Francisco 


“Fauntleroy” will run the season out at 
the New York Broadway. 
“22 


Annie Pixley’s new play, . Second 


Floor,” is a Philadelphia success. 


“The Royal Guard” has been rewritten 
again for Mayo, who will tour the South 
with the play. 


Nat Goodwin 
farcical comedy, 
William Yardley. 


has high 
written 


hopes of a new 
by his friend, 


Thomas W. Keene the tragedian, follows 
Robson and Crane at the Hollis Street 
Theatre, opening ina grand production of 

Richard LI.” 


‘Joseph's Sweetheart” is in rehearsal at 
Museum, and will follow ‘‘Sweet Lav- 
At the twenty-fifth anniversary a 
gala performance of ‘‘Rosedale.” 


A new one-act comedy called ‘“‘A Private 
Seance,” written by Mr. John C. Abbott, 
Jr., of this city is one of the pieces chosen 
by Mr. J. B. Mason of the Boston Museum 
as part of his benefit bill. 


‘Nobody's Claim,” a border drama of 
abundant life and many an exciting situa- 
tion, will be presented at the Grand Opera 
House next week with J. J. Dowling and 
Miss Sadie Hasson in the leading roles. 
The play will be well cast and effectively 
staged. t 

The patrons of Globe have the following 
Next 
Coghlan in ‘Jocelyn ;” 
Maggie Mitchell; Feb. 11. 
Mrs. Potter 


Miss 
Feb. 4, 


Rose 
Miss 


beth,” will follow in the spring. 


‘Sweet Lavender” is nearing its one-hun- 
dreth representation at the New York Ly- 
ceum theatre, while in London it has just 
passed its three-hundredth consecutive per- 
formance. Manager Frohman will issue one 
of the most tasteful souvenirs for his one- 
hundreth night on February 18, that the 
Lyceum patrons have yet seen. 


‘Robson and I,” says W. H. Crane, 
speaking of the absurd stories about an 
estrangement between them, ‘‘are as dear 
and warm friends as ever and our business 
parting has nothing to do with our friend- 
ship. If there is anything we could do or 
say to assure people that there is no truth 
in these misstatements, I and Robson would 
most willingly do so.” 


In spite of announcements to the con- 
trary, gossip has it that Mme. Modjeska is 
still figuring with Booth and Barrett for 
her appearance as Ophelia in support of Mr. 
Booth’s Hamlet. Mme. Modjeska has a 
contract for next season with Messrs. 
Nixon & Zimmerman of Philadelphia, but 
it is said that negotiations are under way 
between Lawrence Barrett and Samuel 
Nixon with a view to a satisfactory ar- 
rangement of affairs. 

Mey Notes. 
: Minnie Hank is giving concerts in Eng- 
and. 


Nevada is to trill in opera to South Amer- 
icans. 

Van Zandt is delighting Madrid opera- 
goers. 

London is 
Ulmar. 


society lionizing Geraldine 


St. Petersburg is wild over a five-year- 
old pianist. 


Another Boston girl—Mlle. Cannes she is 
called—has made her Paris debut. 


Miss Ella Chamberlin, whistling soloist, 
started on the 11th for a four weeks’ en- 
gagement with the Redpath concert com- 
pany through New York and Pennsylvania. 


At the annual business meeting of the 
Harvard Musical Association, held last 
Monday evening at the library, 11 Park 
square, the following officers were elected : 


| President, John S. Dwight; vice president, 


S. Lothrop Thorndike; recording secretary, 
William P. Blake; treasurer, Henry G. 
Denny; corresponding secretary, Samuel 
W. Langmaid; directors at large, E. S. 
Dodge, G. 0. G. Coale. 


| the fashion. 


At the song recital to be given by Miss 
Gertrude Franklin in Chickering Hall on 
Saturday evening Feb. 16, George Ruffin 
will make his first appearance. The con- 
cert also to introduce Miss Gertrude 
Franklin, Miss Helene Clarkson, B. J. 
Lang and T. Adamowski. Mr. Ruffin is a 
pupil of Miss Franklin, and is the youngest 
son of the late Judge Raffin. He was born 
in Boston and is 21 years old. He is a 
graduate of the Phillips and High schools. 
From 1881 to 1888 he was the leading so- 
prano of the boy choir at the Church of 
the Advent, Bowdoin street, under Samuel 
B. Whitney. He is at present engaged ina 
choir of one of the Episcopal churches in 
this city. For the last four years he has 
been studying under the direction of Miss 
Franklin. He sings bass cantatas. 


is 


Next Week’s Announcements. 
Hollis Street Theatre—Robson & 
will continue in the ‘‘Henrietta.” 
Boston Museum—‘‘Sweet Lavender” will 
remain till further notice. 
Boston Theatre—Edwin 
rence Barrett in ‘‘ Merchant 
most sumptuously mounted. 
Globe Theatre Miss Rose 
Jocelyn.” 
Park Theatre—Mr. Sol Smith 
‘“*A Poor Relation.” 
Grand Opera House 
‘*Nobody’s Claim.” 
Howard Athenzum. 
Specialty Company. 


Crane 


Law - 
Venice, 4 


Booth & 
of 


Coghlan in 

Russell in 

Dowling & Hasson’s 

Harry Kernell’s Big 
THE MUSICAL SEASON. 

; The Kneisel Quartet Company gave its 

fourth concert at Chickering Hall on Mon 


day evening, before a very large audience 
The programme was as follows 


Quarte. in A minor, op. 29.. 
Songs with plano— 
a. “Dites Moi” 
Dy TEE cc cvcccseceseccesa ..+++-Chaminade 
ec. “L’ Amour” Godard 
d. “Ouvre Tes Yeux Bleus"”.. ......... Massenet 
Quartet in E flat op. 127... ..........0.5. Beethoven 


. Schubert 


Godard 


Of the playing of the orchestral music 
it is only necessary to say that it was worthy 
of the high standard which the Kneisel 
Quartet established for itself. The Schu- 
bert music was given finely, the minuet, in 
particular, being rendered with inimitable 
lightness of touch. The Beethoven quartet 
almost from first to last, a severe tax 


Is 


| upon the listener's musical intelligence, and 


that it should, on Monday evening, have 
been received with such unaffected pleas- 
ure, testifies eloquently to the musicians’ 
power of interpreting a difficult classic 
Miss Eleanor Everest, who on this occasion 
made her debut in Boston, proved herself a 
distinct acquisition to our musical world. 
She has a sweet and well-trained voice, and 
sang with exceptional sympathy and taste 


Mr. Boscovitz’s pianoforte recital on 
Tuesday evening, was a delightful occasion. 
His charming selections, grouped with a 
most musicianly instinct of contrast, were 
as follows :— 


1. a. Ballade, Op. 47; 0b. 
c. Tarantelle, Up. 16, Chopin. 
2. a. Nocturne, Field; b. Gavotte (new) B. E. 
Lge e. The King’s Hunting Jig, 1563-1622, John 
ull. 

38. a. Venise (new), Barcarollo, Massenet; 0b. 
Chanson Pastorale (new) Lalo; c. Serenade Mau- 
resque (new) Berton; d. Menuet (new) Bargiei ; 
e. Etude (new) Saint-Saens. 

4. a. Au lac de Wallenstadt (Nouvelle Version) ; 
b. La Partenza; c. Rhbapsodie, No. 12, Liszt. 

5. a. Canzonetta; b. Sous le Balcon; c. Etude de 
Concert, Boscovitz. 


impromptu, Op. 36; 


Mr. Boscovitz was in his happiest mood, 
and his playing evoked, in certain instances, 
an almost stormy enthusiasm. That de- 
lightful echo from the seventeenth century, 
‘The King’s Hunting Jig,” was given with 
a ring to stir one’s blood; it was as if the 
splendid pageantry of the chase swept visi- 
bly before one, led by the fanfare of silver 
horns. Berton’s ‘‘Serenade Mauresque” 
had a something barbaric in its voluptuous 
measure; it was a thing of orange-bloom 
and nightingale, of moonlight and mando- 
lins. The concert, as a whole, was a very 
pleasant, restful change from the some- 
what severe classicism which of late our 
musical mentors have pronounced shall be 
One stayed neither to study 
nor to criticise, but to enjoy. It is to be 
hoped Mr. Boscovitz will give us many 
such. 


—~@— 


The Swedish Ladies’ Octette gave a uni- 
que and agreeable entertainment in Tremont 
Temple on Tuesday evening. Their na- 
tional costumes added charm to the melo- 
dious singing of their quaint selections. 


—— 


The successor of Mr. Gericke is now 
authoritatively announced to be Herr Ni- 
kisch, at present conductor of the Gewand- 
hans concerts in Leipsic. Concerning him, 
the Boston Journal thus interestingly gos- 
sips: ‘““He is about 45 years of age, short 
and slight in figure, and though some years 
ago obliged by ill health to pass a few 
years in Italy, is now in good health. His 
memory is said to be wonderful, allowing 
him to conduct the Wagner operas without 
a single reference to the score, and he is 
held in high regard as aleader. Herr Ni- 
kisch is married.” 





























FINE ART GOSSIP. 


Two of the local galleries offer this week 
exhibitions of unusual interest. Doll & 
Richards show only the pictures noted last 
week; but at Williams & Everett’s the sun- 
shine of Italy warms the spectator to the 
heart as it pours from the pictures of John 
Rollins Tilton. No one whose privilege it 
has been to haunt Roman studios will forget 
the cordial hospitality that for more than a 
of years was dispensed from that 
sunny corner of the Barberini palace which 
Mr. Tilton made his abode; and no one 
there entertained failed to greet with heart- 
felt sorrow the news of Mr. Tilton’s recent 
death in the city of his choice. The present 
very full and representative collection of 
his paintings has been shipped directly to 
Boston from his studio, and is now offered 
for sale for the benefit of his family. It is 
to be hoped that while many of them will be 
secured for private galleries, one at least 
may be bought for the Art Museum, thus 
to keep permanently before New Englanders 
the art and the memory of one of her sons 
of whom she has every reason to be proud. 
Among the hundred or more shown, choice 
is an embarrassment; but the one perhaps 
most to our mind shows an old house on the 
Koman campagna—one of those whose 
square, yellow-tinted walls look as if they 
had drunk in a century of Italian sunshine. 
he hour is the first purpling of dusk; the 
ilex-trees are growing shadowy ; the light is 
fading from the marble ruin of an old fern- 
fringed fountain. The sentiment of the 
place and the hour is exquisitely caught and 


as exquisitely rendered. 


\t Chase’s gallery Mr. A. H. Bicknell has, 
this week, a very interesting exhibition of 
landscape paintings. The larger canvases 
force on the critic, not doubt of Mr. Bick- 
art, but acquiescence in Boucher’s 

onviction that nature makes her grass too 

green. Several of the smaller pictures are 
delightful; notably the view on Cape Ann, 
which perfectly suggests the rugged, wind- 
swept picturesqueness of that sandy shore, 
with its rushing clouds and sparse bright 
vegetation. And there is an autumn sunset 
from which there steals forth, unawares, 
that sense of indefinable sadness which 
hides in autumn coloring however rich, and 
iutumn skies, however splendid. 


nels 


'he exhibit, now open, of the Boston Art | 
Club is a full and interesting one. Ex- 
ded notice will be given to it in our next 





AN OULD VETERAN. 
A Centenarian who is as Young as a 
Boy--The Secret ot his Vigor Explained, 





Colone! Navhaniel Warren, residing on Beacon 
Street, Boston, is 97 years old, and apparently 
in perfect health and vigor. He has a clear 
of the early times of the common- 
wealth, when the states were struggling for 
existence. He was a soldier in the war of 1812, 
in which he wasseverely wounded, and he takes 
as active an interest in political and public 
affairs to-day as ever in his life before, The 
writer had an interesting conversation with 
him the other day, in the course of which the 
following facts were brought out: 


memory 


* Do you not feel your 

age weighing heavily 

YY upon _ you, Colonel?” 
JEN asked the writer. 

he * Not in the least. I feel 
almost as young asa boy 
ot ®, although, of course, 
lam not so active.” 

“ Have you always been 
active and healthy ?” 

“No, indeed; when I 

wasin middle life I was 
uot a physical wreck. 
| i \yl was thin, pale, weak, 

and hobbled about ona 

stick.” 

‘That seems remarkable. 
secure your present vigor ?” 

“My old friend Colonel Hunt, who we all 
thought was going to die, cured me.” 

“ How ?” 

“It seems he secured a preparation in New 
York, which grew on the Brevyoort estate, 
which was then a farm, but which is now the 
heart of New York City. He cured himself, and 
through his edvice I tried the same means and 
was restored to perfect health. The medicine 
was sO wonderful in its results, that Colonel 
Hunt afterwards put it up for the use of the 
public, and it is the most popular medicine to- 
day, being nothing less than the celebrated 
Hunt's Remedy.” 

“ Do you still take it, Colonel ?” 
“ Yes, I use it quite regularly. 
slightest symptoms ofcold 
or am ever out of sorts 
in any way, I take a 





How did you 


If I have the 


dose, and in ai few 
hours I feel all right 

n. I am satisfied 
t are thousands of 
— men and women 
who are suffering «!! 
the while, but who 
might be in as 


spirits 
as I am, for they cer-. 
tainly have better con- 
stitutions than I, and I 
yet I have lived to be 97.” . 

The facts above stated are given just as they 
Occurred, and they furnish a very good sug- 
gestion to all pesge of advanced years, who 
Inay be suffering, but who have the means of 
health within their reach. 








A rain-tree has been discovered in a ceme- 
tery at Fort Gaines, Ga., which on every 
cloudless day throws off a watery mist that 
cools the atmosphere about it and soaks the 
ground beneath it. 


| peared. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


JOSEPH GAHM, 


N. E. Agent for the Celebrated 


J08. SCHLITZ'S 
MILWAUKEE LAGER BEER, 


— AND — 


ARNOLD & CO.'S OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
INDIA PALE ALES & PORTER, 


Office & Depot, 125 Purchase St., 


Corner of Hartford, Boston, Mass. 
aa Send for Price List. Telephone 55. 





Bb. LOTHROP CO’S NEW MOVE. 


Two Large Buildings Secured for Their 
Increasing Business. 

For years past the corner of Franklin and 
Hawley streets has been known to all book- 
buyers as Lothrop’s corner. It must now 
lose that distinctive name. The D. Loth- 


rop Company, needing more room for the | 


accommodation of their growing business 
and the many departments it has created, 
have now taken to their exclusive use the 
large five-story building at 114, 116, 118 
and 120 Purchase street, and will devote it 
henceforth to the manufacture and storage 
of their long line of publications. The 
basement will be utilized as a 
the first and second floors as the stock 
rooms and wholesale department, the third 
and fourth floors will be occupied by the 
bindery, while the fifth floor will be devoted 
to the business of the four magazines of the 


- 


house—editorial, art and mailing rooms. 
And yet this building will not prove suffi- 
cient for the business of the house. While | 


the manufacturing details can be assigned, 
without detriment, to a building removed 
from the trade centres, it is necessary that 


the executive and selling departments shall | Ask 


be in a central location. With this end in 
view the D. Lothrop Company has leased 
for a term of years the large building for- 
merly occupied by Ives, Bellamy & Co. on 


Washington street, opposite Bromfield | 
street. This they will use for their sales- 


room and offices. 
enterprising publishing house has steadily 
increased, everyone familiar with their 
name and their publications is aware. Orig- 
inally known as publishers of Sunday 
school and juvenile books, their business 
has broadened as it has grown and their 
catalogue now shows a list of over 3000 de- 
voted to every branch of literature and en- 


riched with art work of peculiar excellence. | 


The Lothrep imprint is upon a larger num- 
ber of strictly American books—the work 


of our native authors—than any other pub- | 


lishing house can show, and these include 
not only the lesser luminaries, but also 
some of the leading and most popular of 
American writers. 

In this connection it is not amiss to direct 
especial attention to some of the most dis- 
tinctive of these American publications re- 
cently issued by this house. Prominent 
among these is the series known under the 
general title of the ‘‘Story of the States,” 
issued under the editorial supervision of 
Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks. It already includes 
the ‘‘stories” of New York, Ohio and Louis- 
iana, the last-named having but just ap- 
The story of Louisiana is written 
by Maurice Thompson and is one of the 


| most picturesque and entertaining of histor- 


ical ‘‘studies.” Inthe same category may 
be included Elbridge S. Brooks’ ‘‘Story of 
the American Sailor,” which, though ap- 
pearing late in the holiday season, had its 
entire edition almost exhausted before the 
season was over. The volume has received 
the highest praise from Secretary Whitney, 
Admiral Porter and the commandants of 
the various navy yards, and is really the 


only story of the American sailor extant. | 


Another new work worthy of all praise is 
Mr. Horace Lunt’s charming book, descrip- 
tive of rural sights and scenes, ‘‘Across 
Lots.” 
field and forest in an altogether delightful 
manner. The book has been highly com- 
mended by Mr. John Burroughs, the prose 
poet of America’s woodlands. One of the 
earliest of the forthcoming publications of 
the house will be Professor Hjalm Hjorth 
Bovesen’s collection of stories under the ti- 
tle ‘“Vagabond Tales.” Professor Boyesen’s 
readers and admirers are legion, and they 


will surely welcome this new collection of | 


his delightful tales. 

Readers, too, who have had a surfeit of 
‘‘Robert Elsmere,” as well as those who are 
the devoted admirers of that brilliant but 
unsettled British parson, will be prepared to 
give particular attention and an interested 
reading to a ‘‘refutation” of Mrs. Ward’s 
marvellous story, told also in story form. 


| This book. which, under the title of ‘Alan 


Thorne.” has been written with this distinct 
purpose by Mrs. Martha Livingston Moody 
of New York, is a strong and entertaining 
story, but a clear and critical refutation of 
Mrs. Ward’s reasoning as well, 

Wide Awake and the other magazines 
have taken vast strides towards popularity 
this year. With Trowbridge and Margaret 
Sidney as leading cards no other result 
could have been anticipated, but American 
homes should have a more general acquain- 


pressroom, | 


That the business of this | 


It deals with the myriad life of | 





| 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston 





| 
| tance with 


the delightful Lothrop maga- 
| zines. 


Certainly the enterprise of the 
house deserves encouragement. That its 
latest move wili be highly successful none 
| can doubt, and it may be safely prophesied 
|that no Boston bookstore will become 










SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 

THEATRE. 
EXTRA, 

ISAAC B. RICH,.....«+....Proprietor and Manager 








more an object of interest than will the new 
Lothrop building, Washington street, oppo- 
| site Bromfield. 


GOOD HEALTH FOR THE Dogs 


THREE OF THE BEST DOG BIs- 
CUITS THAT ARE IN THE ENGLISH 
/OR AMERICAN MARKET. 

VISH BISCUITS WITH COD LIVER 
|) OIL; BUFFALO MEAT DOW BISCUITS, 
jand PARLOR TOY poG CAKES, manufac: 

tured expressly for dogs that are kept in the house. 
MY MANGE CURE contains no poison, oils 
| Or grease. 

MY CHALLENGE FLEA SOAP is un 
| equaled for destroying vermin on dogs. 








Monday, Jan. 28. The Comedians, 


ROBSON & CRANE, 


In the Greatest Comedy of the Century, entivled 


THE HENRIETTA, 


BY BRONSON HOWARD. 
Every Evening Next Week, and Wednesdey and 
Saturday Matinees, 
Prices $1.50, $1.00, T5c., d0c., and Whe. 
PARK THEATRE. 
Lessees and Managers...ABBEY & SCHOKFFEL 


Evenings at 7.45. 





Saturday matinee at 2. 
Week of January 28 to Feb. 2. 


SOL SMITH RUSSELL 


In & new and original comedy, 





for these goods, and tet no persuasion induce 
| you to take a substitute, 


| Sick Dogs treated for all diseases. | 
All kinds of Dogs for sale. 

DR. G. WALTON, 
| til Kingston Street, - - - - BOSTON. 





| Miss May F. Bridgham and Miss Lulu E. 

Seale of the senior class of the Boston 
| School of Oratory, assisted by a few friends, 
| gave & most creditable and enjoyable recital 
} at Pilgrim Hall on Thursday evening. 


| Ambition makes the same mistake con- 
| cerning power that avarice does concerning 
wealth; she begins by accumulating power 
|as a means to happiness, and she finishes 
| by continuing to accomplish it as an end. 

Crimes siaall and great can only be truly 
stayed by education; not the education of 
the intellect only, which is on some men 
wasted, and for others mischievous, but 
education for the heart, which is alike good 
and necessary for it. 





It is hard to tell which inflicts the greater 
evil on the children, a drunken father or a 
scolding mother. ‘The one darkens -the 
light, and the other embitters the life, of 
the home. 

The true ‘‘mother play” consists simply in 
divining what the child wants to do, and 
helping him to do it, diverting him from all 
undesirable forms of activity by presenting 
Other objects to his attention tenderly and 








| With wise tact, ‘‘upraiding not.”—EHlizabeth 
Peabody. 

| _ a - 

| All pleasure must be bought at the price 
| of pain; the difference between false pieas- 
| ure and true is just this—for the true, the 


| price is paid before you enjoy it; for the | 


| false, after you enjoy it.—John Foster. 


| 


A good daughter is the morning sunlight | 


and evening star of her parent’s house. 


The human heart is like heaven; 


mer. 
| 





(iaiety Muvee & Bijou Theatre. 
| B. F. KE)TH...........+..«Proprietor and Manager. 
ENTIRE CHANGE OF PROGRAMME WEEKLY. 
Admission 10c. Reserverd seats 5, 10 and 15c. 
CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE. 
Commencing Oct, 20, the opera wiil be 


presented at 12M.,3P. M., and cvenings 
ae usual, 


GRAND DIME MUSEUM, 
Corner Washington and Dover streets. 
ARIZONA JOE, 
IN THE PRAIRIE KING. 
Monster speciality show. Admission, 10 Cents® 


PUPILS RECEIVED 
—IN— 
Dramatic Instruction. 
MODERATE TERMS. 
Apply personally at 36 Bromfield Street, Room 28. 


| 
the | 
| more angels the more room.—Eredrika Bre- | 





A POOR RELATION. 


Mr. Russell in an entirely new character. 
Feb. 4, ROSINA VOKES in her repertoire. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Manager......... becnes eee ccees MR. R. M. FIELD 
“The most successful Comedy of the Day.” 
Fifth Week 


SWEET LAVENDER. | Ky uetnes at 8, 


. AND— 


SWEET LAVENDER. Wenernenay and SAT 
SWEET LAVENDER. | ‘"?** Srup"soons 
Received With Great Enthusiasm. 
BOSTON THEATRE. 


EUGENE TOMPKINS... .Proprietor and Manager 
Monday, January 28, Engagement of 


EDWIN BOOTH 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, 


In their grand production of Shakespeare's 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


New and Elaborate Scenery, Costumes, Armors, 
Properties and a large Auxiliary Force. 


Doors open at 1.50 and at 7.15; begins at 2 and 7.45 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


Washington Street above Dover Street, 
PROCTOR & MANSFIELD.Prop’rs and Managers 
Telephone 442—Tremont. 





Week beginning Jan. 28. 


J, J, Dowling and Sadie Hasson’s 
NOBODY’S CLAIM. 


Feb. 4. ZITKA. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager ......-MR. JOHN SfETSON 
Monday, Jan. 28, 


ROSE COGHLAN 


in her new play of 


JOCELYN. 


Wednesday and Saturday Matinees at 2. 


| HOWARD ATHENZUM. 





WM. HARRIS & CO.,..Proprictors and Managers 








| Week Commencing Monday, Jan. 28. 
| 
} 
' 


_ HARRY KERNELL’S 


|New Company, under the management of H. W. 
| WILLIAMS. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at2. Evenings ats. 
_ OE PEGE Teese wine 

| 

AUSTIN & STONE’S 


STONE & SHAW, Proprietors. GEO. MILBANK, Mg’r 





| The best known and most successful Museum in 
| America. Stage performances given in the theatre 

| every hour from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. by two first-clase 
| stock and variety companies. All the leading won- 
ders of the world constantly on exhibition fn the 
mammoth curiosity halls. The great tamily resort. 
Over 7,000,000 visitors in five years! Admission 
to all only 10 cents. 
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PASSING NOTES. 


Worry is rust upon the blade. It is not 
the revolution that destroys the machinery, 
but the friction. 

Reason and love are embodiments of the 
Divine in the human. Bear little trials pa- 
tiently that you may learn how to bear great 
ones.—The Two Worlds. 

Mlle. Popelin has passed the law examina- 
tion of the University of Brussels, and de- 


mands that her name be duly entered as a| and 


member of the bar. The matter is to come 
before the courts for argument. This is the 
first time that the question has been raised 
in Europe, and there is much interest 
in the result. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer advises art students 
going abroad to study sculpture at Rome 
and painting at Paris. 

The late Duchess of Galliera gave $10,- 
000,000 to the city of Genoa for a hospital 
and other public works. Her husband also 
gave it $5,000,000 for harbor improvements. 

The ‘“‘New Game of Politics,” so emi- 
nently mirth-provoking, was invented by a 
woman. 

‘The Mary J. Drexel Home and Philadel- 
phia’ Mother-House of Deaconesses” was 
formally dedicated recently. 

Mrs. Grundin is the first woman to be 
appointed professor of gymnastics to a 
public school in France. dine is attached to 
the girls’ school known as the Lycee Moliere 
in Paris. 

Mary K. Longfellow, of Portland, Me., a 
niece of the poet, is attracting notice as a 
painter of picturesque harbor views, made 
in light water colors. She has spent several 
years of study on her specialty. 

Signora Catani has just been elected to 
the professorship of pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Pisa, Italy. She studied medicine 
at Bologna University. There is only one 
other woman holding a university chair in 
Europe, Mme. Kovaletsky, who is professor 
of literature at Stockholm. 

Hester Ann Chase Ridoubt, of the colo- 
nial family of Chase, who died recently at 
Annapolis, left the stately house of her an- 
cestors, in which she died, and the furni- 
ture, to establish a home for destitute and 
infirm women. The house is of magnificent 
proportions, with ample grounds, and was 
built in 1770 by Judge Chase, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. It will 
be called the Chase Home. 

Mrs. H, Kate Richmond, of Schullsbury, 
is at the head of the Wisconsin Lead and 
Zinc Company, which has a paid-up capital 

of $500,000. She personally supervises the 
business of the company, aud her good 
judgment and shrewdness in mining trans- 
actions are said to be proverbial. 


Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins makes a strong 
appeal to the women of Ohio to visit the 
infirmaries of the poorhouses, to acquaint 
themselves with their condition, which is 
often shocking and vy sands in the ex- 
treme, and to have the abuses remedied. In 
some of the poorhouses which she. has 
visited the inmates are provided with noth- 
ing to read, and are not allowed to to 
their friends. Other still worse abuses exist. 
Mrs. Perkins’ appeal should be heeded. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, so interested in 
the formation of the New Orleans League, 
is one of the first of her sex In the South to 
believe that the condition of women would 
be improved and the welfare of the state 
advanced if they possessed the right of 
su . She was instrumental in getting 
the bill passed which entitles women to 
serve on the school boards of Louisiana. 
During the war she a big planta- 
tion in her husband’s absence, established 
an hospital where she nursed and doctored 
confederate and federal soldiers with equal 
tenderness, entertained distinguished guests 
that the fortunes of war sent her, and was 
commissary for the neighboring planters, 
making a perilous trip to New Orleans over 
an overflowed country to purchase supplies. 

A bill giving French women the right to 
vote for judges of the tribunal of commerce 
seems likely to pass in the Chamber of Dep- 
utiies. Sensible remarks close as follows; 
‘There is no stronger factor of social con- 
servatism than the active, money-earning 
woman. To her honor be it said that the 
proportion of tradeswomen on the rolls of 
the bankruptcy court is the lowest. Their 
exactness in meeting bills is proverbial. 

Of the last graduating class at Cornell 
University, ten per cent were women, but 
those women won sixty per cent (three out 
of five) of the fellowships. They excelled 
in botany, architecture and mathematics. 

There are 3,000,000 more women in Great 
pee than she Thirty-seven per cent of 
a e women of marriageable in Eng- 
land are unmarried. sa od 

In the municipal election in Kansas this 
year the women’s yote was 31 per cent of 
the number cast by men. Last year the 
ratio was 37 per cent. 

New Orleans women are contemplati 
the organization of a committee of 100 
women whose duty it will be to look, in a 
large and practical way, after the interests 
of women, as to how they are treated in 
stores, asylums, prisons, station-houses, etc. 

It is said that Miss Elizabeth 


the translator of Tolstoi’s wri , ac- 
quired her knowledge of Russian a 
New Testament anda dictionary. She is 


ON COMMONWEALTH. | 








now in Russia, gaining a conversational 
knowledge of the tan e. 
‘““Order itself is not developed, but the 
resent state of order has been developed. 
T in the world is immanent.” 

“Tf our days are parsed without actions 
worthy to be done, then they are indeed 
spent as a tale that is told, although they 
may be fourscore years or More. Our ac- 
tious can give and must give value to the 
days of our life, yet is their strength, labor 
sorrow. For a life that is worthy to be 
lived is one that is full of active aspiration 
for something higher and better.” 

Mme. le Ray contemplates another voy- 
age of exploration. This intrepid French 
woman, who has travelled all over Asia 
Minor, is about to start for Teheran, from 
whence she intends making excursions into 
the least accessible portions of the Persian 
dominions. 

The only jubilee gift which Emperor 
Francis Joseph accepted was a mosaic image 
of the Virgin from the pope. 

Lord “xenbridge’s rare and splendid col- 


includes a celebrated dinner service, which 
was recently valued at $80,000. It is con- 
sidered to be by far the finest Sevres service 
in England, excepting only the queen's 
famous dessert service, which is kept in a 
number of cabinets in the green drawing- 
room at Windsor Castle. 

The dress worn by the Empress Freder- 
erick, which is the dress of a German 
widow, is very picturesque, though simple 
and severe. The gown, which is a long 
plain one, and covered entirely by crape, is 
only relieved by two long bands of white 
lawn, which go down from the neck of the 
gown in front to the feet. The widow's cap 
is black, and worn in a stiff point, which 
comes down low on the forehead, and to 
which is fastened a long black veil, falling 
almost to the feet behind. The three prin- 
cesses wear the same deep veil and cap, 
without the white bands which are the dis- 
tinctive widow's dress. Since the arrival 
of the Empress Frederick at Windsor the 
mourning worn by the royal family and 
household is in accordance with German 
customs, and where white crape caps have 
been worn hitherto by some of the ladies, 
black caps are now the fashion, the only 
person adhering to the English white cap 
being the queen. 

The lace for the wedding dress of Prin- 
cess Sophia of Prussia, who is to be mar- 
ried to the crown prince of Greece early in 
May, at Athens, is being made at the famous 





the Royal Museum of Industry at Berlin, 


to be worked from a design drawn by the 
Empress Frederick. 

A new role for women in London city is 
that of serving writs. A pretty young 
woman there is said to find doors open to 
her which to nearly every other sheriff's 
officer are shut fast. 

The death of Miss Lucinda Washburn, a 
wealthy and aged lady of Sacramento, Cal., 
recalls the fact that Miss Washburn was 
among the persons selected by Troy Dye 
and his gang to murder. Troy Dye was pub- 
lic administrator of Sacramento, and he 
thought he could kill certain rich men and 
women who had no relatives, administer 
upon their estates and pocket the proceeds. 
The gang started business by murdering an 
old farmer named Tullis, for which crime 
Troy and others were hanged. On the trial 
it was shown that the gang had a large 
number of rich spinsters and bachelors on 
its black list. 

Queen Victoria’s private estates extend 
over 37,372 acres, and the annual rental, 
even at the lately depreciated prices, is 
£20,733. 

Mrs. Madge Kendall has designed a fan 
which is a perfect armory for a woman at- 
tending a masquerade. A mask is folded in 
with the upper part; a powder pouch hangs | 
under a rosette on one of the outside sticks, | 
within which is a case for scissors, pencil | 
and buttonhook. It costs thirty dollars, | 
but one must pay for the privilege of car- | 
rying a whole dressing-case in disguise. 

The last International Record contains an | 
exhaustive article by Miss Anne H. Thwing | 
upon “The Housi of the Working | 
Classes," which concludes as follows: For | 
good or for evil the block system of mod-| 
ern dwellings is a necessity. They are of | 
immense benefit to the population of Lon- | 
don, but the system does not entirely meet | 
the exising diticulty. They cannot be! 
made to pay, for the lowest classes, unless | 
capitalists will be satisfied with a low divi- 
dend. The rents are an obstacle to their | 
occupation by the lowest classes, and the | 
artisans—those enjoying good, steady wages | 
—should be influenced to own their homes. | 
Since all cannot be accommodated, the most | 
respectable are chosen. The social and 
moral effect is not good, and they draw | 

into the city, who would otherwise be 


ng} satisfied with pure country air and pleas- | 


ures. Model dwellings may be successful | 
financially, but we must look deeper for the 
solution of the problem how really to im- | 
prove the condition of the masses. The | 
difficulty seems to be with the landlords | 
and the people themselves. The remedv | 
lies not so much in the buildings as in their 





management, and this brings us to the work | 
‘of Miss Octavia Hiil.” 





lection of Sevres china from Gatton Park | 


Silesian schools, from a beautiful design in | 


and the crowns, crests and monograms are | 








1220 ramets the evils of intemperance, im- $1,954,800 Tuesday, February 12. 
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BROKER, 


and try to help them to secure for em! 
selyes the comfort of a cleanly and well- | 
cared-for home, which can be done by both | 
precept and example. New Engiand Agent tor 

To improve the homes of the poor, means | M. A. DAUPHIN, 
not only the outward parcreaseas rod their hi St B t 
dwellings, but to diminish the death rate, 
to Genteane the sickness which so often (265 Was ington "3 oston 
needlessly prevails among them, and to in- Room |. 
fluence them for good morally as well as | N. ee ee orak to this Agency will be 

° . Ss same care and promptness a 

physica A ood or bd home the oe | SES Tr ia ow Oras 

If you move people, they carry with them eiereyest 
the seeds of evil. They must be housed, 


ae oidssniastictene 
jand they should not only have improved Berkeley F. Howard, 
| dwellings, but pe taught to feel some re-| 

| sponsibility in the care of them. This is | M. D. M. R. C. 8., London. 

| Miss Hill’s work work in London. She be-| 39 qyemont St.. opp. Museum, Boston. 


|lieves, first, in the gradual but effective | 
| repair of dilapidated dwellings and then, | 
| when necessary, their reconstruction. | 
| Miss Hill begun her work in 1864. 
| lies in the lowest courts. She leaves model 
dwellings for the most part to companies, 
and confines her attention chiefly to those 
| who are pocr and need reformatory work. 
|She reaches the very lowest class that has | 
a settled habitation. 

| No rigid rules govern her policy, with 
| the single exception that no overcrowding 
|is allowed. She rents her rooms for what 








Dn. Howard can be consuliea on ai! the diseases 
and ailments of the human system w'‘th assured 
confidence ef 6 ly relief. All hereditary and 
It | constitutional diseases, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 

jles, and all kidney and liver complaints § Dr. 
Howard does not bottle up worthless medicines at 
high prices, as a cure-all, and induce his patients 
to swallow them, bat gives every case a tho: ough 
a sis, and prescribes accordingly. Dr. How 
ard has made the various and peculiar diseases of 
women a study for many years, and has attained 
| the most gratifying results. Dr. Howard's success 
with rheumatism alone is, perhaps, unsurpassed in 

cai science. Persons who have had inefficient 
treatment at the hands of other physicians would 
| do well to consult Dr. Howard. The more difficult 





|is the market price in that locality. She | the case, the more credit for the cure. Charges 
‘ erate, consultation free. 

| begins by putting in order the drains, the | "®™%, Boderate, consultation tree vr. Sundaye, 9. 

water supply, and the roofs; other im-|4.M.to4P.M. The poor given advice gratis, 8 


| provements follow according to the tenant’s 
own care. Everything is made as strong 
|and simple as possible. She tries repairing 
|for some years, so as to get a thorough 
hold of the people. When this is done, she 
builds by preference. She insists upon 
punctual payment of the rent. 1f badly in 
debt when she takes them up, she eases 
their payments to encourage them. As far 
as possible, she has volunteers, and is most 
particular in her choice. They must be in 
earnest and judiciously trained. An im- 
mense amount of tact is required. Miss 
Hill’s plan is strict, and the rent collected 
reduces bad debts to a minimum. The 
housing of the lower classes can only be 
done by individuals. Many of her former 
assistants are now working independently. 
Many who have never had any intercourse 
| with her, are following her noble example. 
|The remedy lies in the personal interest 
each landlord takes in his tenant. | 


to9 4. M. ally. 


BEAUTY, FASHION AND COM- 
FORT COMBINED, 


London Dyed 
Alaska Seal 


Garments 
TO MEASURE. 


The superiority of our goods 
is well known, every detail of 
quality, style, cut, and finish 
being the highest attainable 
perfection. 

We cordially invite inspec- 
tion of our stock and prices al 
our elegant new store, 





TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


| Atthe recent Alabama W. C. T. U. Con- 
| vention it was resolved that each existing 
}union should endeavor to organize at least 
| one new union during the year. 


Mrs. Maria G. Frost, superintendent of 
the Ohio Franchise department, is prepar- 
ing a history of the temperance movement 
during the first half of the present century. 


The fact that Rockford, IIL. has a bal- 
ance of $14,000 in the city treasury after a 
no license year does not strengthen the 
revenue argument of high license advo- 
cates 


Another county in New Jersey has voted 
-” This time it is the ‘‘Gibraltar of 
North Jersey Democracy,” Hunterdon 
Lv name which gave 700 majority for no 
cense. 


“é 


In regard to surgical operations, every 
physician dreads to have anything to do 
with beer-drinkers. It is dangerous for a 
beer drinker to even cu his finger.—Dr. 8. 
| S. Thorne. 


| 
| “A Brave Battle,” by Lucia E. F. Kim- 


No. 411 Washington Street, 
| ball, will be of interest to all white ribbon- D. P, ILSLEY & C0. 


and suggests the wonderful progress of | ~ 
W. C. T. U. philanthropy. 








The stockholders of the Woman's Tem- | 
perance Publication Association at their | 
annual meeting last week declared a divi- | 
dend of seven per cent. The old board was 
re-elected with unimportant changes. — 

Noise is not progress and excitement is | 
not enthusiasm; in my heart of hearts I | 
think our progress is much more real and | 
useful than it could be when it was a sort | 
of fashion to don the blue ribbon and refuse | 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Is the 









and Popular scientific and 

per pu’ and has the largest 

of any paper of its class in the world. 

Best class of Wood Engrav- 

Published ee Send for ae 
ie ey ayear. Four months’ » 

& CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


RCHITECTS & BUILDERS 
Edition of Scientific American. 

















wine at dinner.—Laura Ormiston Chant. wihcerapitic plates of country ar Boe. vad 
ces buildi 
Any legislation which results in making and full 1. and specif tions for “the use of 
the dramshop respectable will meet with 3 ote. a CODY. pIMUNN & %0., Posiannes” 
our disfavor. We prune fruit trees, cut 
away some branches, ‘‘head in” sometimes ; ed. by apply. 
but we get more perfect fruit as a result.— ing to Mow 
Andrew J. Jutkins. ae. = 
Twelve different albums are now offered applications for American and For- 
as prizes for smoking certain brands of oundaiee Pilate conten ee weg 
cigarettes. Many a boy under twelve years TRADE MARKS 
is striving for the entire collection, which an cen your want te tet ‘tm the Pats 
hecessitates the consumption of nearly ent Office, apply to MUNN Oop ane soswme 
twelve thousand cigarettes.—N. Y. Times. ~“Gomieaianieten Send for 
for books, charts, maps, 
Arthur D. Cochrane of the New York | %%& quickly procured. Address 
Witness is pushing the agitation for an MUNN & CO., Patent Selicitors. 
anti-tobacco law, prohibiting the sale of ee Cee Se apna. eS 
co minors under fifteen. Bishop! stricture of the Urethr d all ic dis 
Vincent says : I heartily endorse the ldea | eases of the "Organs cured by Electro. 
w whic y © pain or inconvenience; gives immediat 
pebnnen to ean A agenda sale Of | Tenet and vo ”“DR. EOMANDS, 8 Hollis 


St* Specialty, diseases otf men. Consultation free 
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- Pears’ Soa 


air white hands: 
Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 
“PEARS Sat Engh Complain SS Et” 
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BOSTON HOTELS. 


NEW __NEW xURK HOTELS 





AMERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 


Central location, unexceptionable table. 
HENRY B. RICE & CO., ~ 
Hanover, near Washington Street. 


REVERE HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 


Horse-cars to and from all the Depots and all 
parts of the city pass the door. 


J.F. MERROW &CO., Proprietors 


J. H. BECKMAN. E. O. PUNCHARD 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
=UROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCHARD, 
: Proprietors. 


ADAMS HOUSE. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington : Street, Boston. 


GEORGE G, HALL, PROPRIETOR 


YOUNGS HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Entrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washington 
J. R. WHIPPLE, Proprietor. 


NoTEL MINTO, 


Beacon Hill, near State House and Common, 
noted for its excellent table and moderate fate peices. 
SS 


COOLIDGE HOUSE, 


BOWDOIN SQUARE, - - BOSTON. 


w.P. COMEE, Proprietor. 


THE NEW VICTORIA, 


‘‘The Delmonico of Boston.’’ 
Cor. of Dartmouth & Newbury Sts., 
On the route of the Blue Cars marked “‘Vendome.” 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, —_ 
CHARLES A. GLEASON, Manager: 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


BEACON STREET. BOSTON. 
EKUROPEAN PLAN 
8. R. SMITH, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, \ 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets, 
BOSTO 











The Brunswick is the finest te structure in New 
Fireproof; modern in all its appoint- 
ments; elegantly finished; kept on the American | ¢f 

Dartmouth street, | 12- 
Back Bay cars pass the 


England. 


lan. ‘Location uns 
Angwood avenue anc 
hotel every three minutes. 

BARNES & ——o 


Proprietors. _ 





TREMONT HOUSE. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


Tremont & Beacon Sts., Boston. 


H. M. HARTSHORN & CO. 


‘ETROOLTA HOTEL 


BROADWAY AND PRINCE STS. 


$3.00 Per Day and Upwards 


PARK AVENUE HOTEL, 


Park Avenue, Thirty-Second & 
Thirty-third Streets. 


$3.50 Per Day and Upwards 


COLONNADE HOTEL, 
726 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
European Plan. Rooms 81 & unward. 


The above hotels are under the direction of 


JOHN M. OTTER, Manager. 


Union Square Hotel & ote! Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally aad Bags sccm located, in 
the heart of the Metropolis, ee all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fur- 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 
passed by any in the country. Ho: se-cars to and 
rom almost every section of the city pass the 
door vez few seconds. 
AM & DE REVERE, ee tae 

















THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
BRUGH & DeKLYN, - - Proprictors 


ST.DENIS, 


NEW YORK. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 
Reoms 61 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. - - - - - Proprietor 











CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH 


PENNYROYAL PiLLs 


RED CROSS DIAMOND BRAND 
mal, best, only genuine and 
iN ‘liabie pill for sale, Never Fail 
An — yom oe 






see with od ib. 


ecep 

pills in paste- 

beard boxes, p ‘tuk wrappers, are a @ 

7 ous counterfelt. Send Je, (stamps) | wo 
i? particulars aud “elle re. r Ladies,” 
letter, by return mail. 10,000 tooth 


Chichester Chemical Co. (oa .Phila.,Pa. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Agents, Boston. 


RICORD’s 
Vital pegs es hs | & Bpe- 
cific for nervous and physi- 
- E - uy, - — 

effects, 80 de- 


en vs mind and body. 
A Cure is ranteed in every case under- 
taken b doctor. To S responsible pasties 
residing 4 the city no payment is required for 
either treatment or medicine until a cure is 
ected. Office hours 9 to 12, 2 to 5; Sundays, 10 to 
Conenseatioe ra Tuesdays, areners 
and a 8,7 to an 
$10 r tor sale at Doolittle & Smith and 
all ee ie GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 36 Han- 
over street, Boston, Wholesale Agents. 


CAUTION. 


There isa piratical band of counterfeiters who 
use RICORO’S name to defraud the public. When 
for the ve ask for 





seriptive circulars apply to or 












Pp 





Qvercoats' Qvereoats! 


Made to order at $20 00 — $30 00 | 


‘ “ a5 00 25 00 | 

“ “ 2000) = # 40 00 | 

“ “ 35 00 “ 45 00 
*| Suite “ 20 ve “ 20 00 | 
66 + 25 00 “ 35 00 | 
 & “ 2000) = « 40 00 
A “ 3500 8 « 45 00 
Pants ‘ 66 5 00 o6 6 00 
“6 “ 600 + 8 00 | 
“4 “ 700 8 * 9 00 
“46 ‘ 8 00 “ 10 00 | 
6 “ 9 00 “ 11 60) 

La) ad ee 10 oo sé 12 ao | 


L.D. BOISE & SON, 


" BOSTON. 


ee “18 woo 





BOSTON 


Type Foundry 


ESTABLISHED 1817. 





f For many years the Leading Type Foundry 
in the East, and now, in connection with the 
CENTKAL TYPE FOUNDRY, of St. Louis, 
Mo., (both under the same management), 


THE LARGEST IN THE COUNTRY. 


The Most Original Designs and Most Perfect 
Faces in Book, Job and Newspaper Type are 
manufactured by this concern, with facilities 
unsurpassed jor the prompt and efficient tran- 
saction of all business. 


For years past the BOSTON TYPE FOUN- 
DRY has supplied all the type used on the 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


together with that used on 

Ghe Boston Home dournal, 
Ghe Gdatehman, 

Ghe Youths’ Companion, 
@he Golden Rule, 

@he Gomans’ Journal, 


all of which appear for the new volume of 1889 
in a handsome new outfit furnished complete by 


The Boston Type Foundry 


104 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 





The first Type Foundry inthe East to ado) bd 
the POINT BY STEM OF ret Le ph = 


BLE BODIES, and use COPPER-ALLO 


METAL—the lightest and most durable in 43 
world. 2b 








CARPET CLEANING. 


A reliable place to bave ph dynes 
caretully and thorougnly cleaned, Sand 
Hair Mattresses, Feather Beds tnd Pillows ren- 
ovated in first-class manner. If ~t are a 
with ape | Damas Boe tu Beqe._.¢ 
e WEA TH | 


Roaches thi 
STEAM CARPET BEATING A AND CLEANS. 
ING WORKS, Huntington Ave., cor. Longwood 








DR. S- B. SIGESMOND, 


Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


ave., Boston. 
WM. RACTLIFFE, Prop’r. 


iaseem, cleanest and best equipped shop in the | ~~ 5 BROWN, Lamartine st, 





Merchant Tailors, 345 Washington St. | 











TOILET PAPER. 
_'M. A. Swift & Son., 


_33 Exchange Street, | Boston 





[TRADE MARK.] 


__|DONT BE A DUNDERFONK. 


PURITENE 


jis not ‘about the same as other washing 
| powders,” as perhaps you have been told 
by some unscrupulous grocers, but PURI 
| TENE is a wonderful washing compound 
PURITENE is the greatest invention of 
the 19thcentury. Imitated by many, equalled 
by none. Ladies, insist on having Puritene 
And be sure that you get what you seek 
See that it is 
MANUFACTURED BY 


"Tho Jinks Soap Mann, Co, 


MANSFIELD, MASS, 


| 
GRIFFITH’S 
| 





STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175,177 Dudley Street. 


|} All es: new and eres Troy machines one 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
| in @ most satisfactory manner. 
OUK SPECIALTY! 
| SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
| LACE Ss, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLO S, BLANKETS, Etc. 


| Ladies’ and Gents’ Clothing 


| Geapeed. Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
and naptha cleans‘ng. 
Upwards of 
ices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain aud Dorchester. 
Send all orders to 


GRIFFITH'S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 531-2. 


| SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


a@A yyy the mn of the latest styles of nd 
| Hangings rders, Dadoes, Picture Hangin 
retailing for one-third less than any o r 
store in Boston. 


| T. F. SWAN, 


No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
Next door to Washington street. 


TF YOU ARE DISSATISFIED 


With. Your Milk send a postal card for team to 
zall and you will receive strictly pure milk, deliv- 
ered at a seasonable hour, any where in Boston. 
| One cow’s milk for infants a specialty. Address 


Jamaica 
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THE DOCTOR’S VISIT. 
Iv. 


You ask me, my dear Mrs. Hansfrau, what 
I candidly think my chances are of perma- 
nently ridding you of your nervous head- 
aches. Candidly then, I believe it impossi- 
ble for me, or any other physician, having 
at command only the as yet imperfectly de- 
veloped resources of medicine, to either 
speedily or entirely cure you of an affliction 
which you confess to be hereditary, and 
which I can see to be rooted in your consti- 
tution and in your habits of life. Only 
quacks promise such impossibilities, and 
even they never expect to perform them. 
But if you will closely follow my directions 
not only as to taking the medicines I leave 
but as to what you are in general to do and 
not to do, | can safely promise you 1 r 
intervals between your headaches, and that 
they shall be less painful when they arrive. 
There are many simple means, which I may 
as well mention now as at any other time, 
by which you can get at least intervals of 
relief when the pain is actually upon you. 
Sometimes wrapping the head very tightly 
in a large towel wrung out of very cold 
water; sometimes the application of a hot 
water-bag to the back of the neck and the 
temples ; sometimes rubbing the same parts 
with a menthol cologne,—w any drug- 
gist can make for you by adding three 
drops cf the oll of menthol to an ounce of 
ordinary cologne; sometimes the counter- 
irritation of a mustard plaster, mixed with 
white of egg instead of with water, to 
avoid blistering; sometimes one of these 
things and sometimes another will give com- 
fort for a time, and none of them are in the 
least harmful; and with appropriate medi- 
cines for internal use they may both shorten 
and mitigate the attack. But to lengthen 
the intervals between the attacks is to be, 
you know, our chief care, and that is to be 
largely accomplished by habits of life. To 
do away with the tendency to nervous head- 
aches in New on ge women, we should 
have to begin with them, as our brilliant 
Dr. Holmes says it is necessary to in most 
ilinesses, about a hundred and fifty years 
before they are born. We should have to 
reform their green-tea-drinking mothers, 
who used to go through life, as they them- 
selves boasted, ‘‘on their nerves,” and who 
naturally, therefore, had very little nerve 
left to endow their descendants with. And 
then we should have to reform our New 
England climate, which is in itself a very 
whip and spur to every nervous system with 
which it comes in contact. Don’t you know 
that droll saying of Howells’, that whereas 
other bracing climates stay by one, and help 
one through, the New England climate sim- 
ply ‘“‘braces you up, and leaves you to take the 
consequences.” Recognizing these tenden- 
cles, then, to nervous troubles of all sorts 
in New Englanders, as being both inherited 
and fostered by their climate, surely you see 
the importance of counteracting them as 
tendencies, and not merely trying to sup- 
press their manifestations, — thick is what 
we do when we give a sedative, like mor- 
phia, for nervous headache. Let us take 
your own case, which is typical enough. 
Your nervous system, a weak one by inher- 
itance, is not equal to the demands upon it, 
and your headaches are its frantic outcries 
of rebellion. You must give your nerves 
rest; you must give your nerves food; you 
must study how to spare, not how to stimu- 
late them. 

You must give them rest by letting your 
muscles do a great deal of your work that 
you have been making your nerves assist in. 
I mean by that, that you may simply work, 
not worry; for your muscles can do the 
work, bnt your nerves have to do the wor- 
rying. Remember that nothing—absolutely 
nothing—could be the misfortune to your 
family that the failure of your health would 
be; and if worst comes to worst, ward off 
the greater misfortune by accepting the 
lesser. For instance, if you find that your 
time is too short to irog the ruffles on 
Mary’s white frock, before Sunday, don’t 
brace yourself up like an overworked horse 
with a lash, with tea, and then stand at 
your ironing-table when you ought to be in 
bed. Tell Mary calmly that she must 
choose between a day’s headache for her 
mother and wearing a crumpled gown to 
Sunday School. By watching yourself a 
very little, you can always tell when your 
muscular strength has reached its limit, and 
you have begun to ‘work on your nerve.” 
At that very moment—sror!! If you go 
on, you are overdrawing your capital, and 
are on the straight to physical bank- 
ruptcy. If you go on, for the sake of your 
family’s having one more comfort or one 
more adornment, you are doing as wicked a 
thing as if you were to commit suicide to 
give your family the benefit of your life-in- 
surance. Therefore when you begin to 
draw on your nervous strength to replace 
your failing muscular strength,—srop ! !— 
whatever you have to do or leave undone. 
If you head de it a rule, you will be amazed to 
find how readily circumstances will adapt 
themselves to it. You may have to have 
fewer plaitings on your gowns; you may 
have to give your family fewer pies; your 
husband may have to give up one clerk to 
let you have extra household help; you 
may, as dear Mrs. Diaz suggests, some- 
times have to sleep in sheets that have not 





In the long last, you will win back the time 
thus saved. You will only take it, bit by 
bit, of your own wise will and foresight, 
instead of giving it in bulk, under bitter 
compulsion, when nervous headache chains 
you to your bed for days together; or when 
some severer form of nervous disease keeps 
you on the lounge for years, a burden to 
yourself and those who must care for you. 
Learn to rest your nerves, by obeying their 
first hint that they need rest. A next 
week we will talk about how to feed your 
nerves. Dororany Lunpr. 


AROUND THE HOUSE. 





A refreshing and nourishing drink for an 
invalid—stir the yellow of an egg into a 
glass of lemonade. If this is too rich use 
more lemonade, and drink part at a time. 


Any kind of a bath, or any process that 
will produce a general perspiration, and 
thus bring about a reaction, will cure a 
cold. Simply inhaling fresh air largely by 
deep inspiration is sufficient to nip an in- 
cipient cold in the bud. 


A method of removing grease-spots from 
paper, that is confidently recommended, is 
as follows: Mix burned magnesia with an 
equal quanity of benzole. It will soon 
crumble, and the grease-spots are then to 
be rubbed with it and the grains brushed 
off. Old spots require two or three applica- 
tions. The mixture may be kept if put in 
a wide-mouthed bottle or jar with a glass 
stopper. 


TaBLe Cover.—A very pretty and not 
expensive table cover can be made in scarf 
shape of a piece of double-width velours, 
the quantity purchased to be merely the 
width of the scarf. The ends of a thin, 
embroidered Turkish towel should be cut 
off to leave a little space beyond the em- 
broidery, and the ground between the fig- 
ures darned with floss silk of the same 
color as the velours, but in a much lighter 
shade. Thus, supposing the velours to be 
old-red, the darning silk should be old- 
pink; and the handsome effect, which the 
glint of the gold thread which is always 
mixed with these Eastern embroideries, is 
really surprising. When the darning is 
completed, the bands should be sewed to 
the scarf at a distance of about half their 
width from each end, and the joining con- 
cealed by a very narrow gold braid. Line 
with old pink sateen; and tasseled fringe 
on the ends is a matterof choice. The cost 
of this scarf need not exceed $4.50.— Wo- 





CusHi0ons.—Among new combinations in 
fancy pillows serving as pillow and sachet, 
are pillows stuffed with clover-tops and 
pine-needles ; pine-needles and hops; hops 
alone and down, and perfumed with pow- 
dered spices, some soothing, others refresh- 
ing, some sporific, and others stimulating 
and simply teful to the senses. A very 
pleasing pillow of pine spills is covered 
with ecru pongee over which trails a branch 
of short needled cedar, embroidered in 
shades of green with brown for twigs and 
branchlets. A pretty hop pillow for the 
bedchamber has a white linen sham for the 
day time laced over the pillow with white 
cords and tassels; over the top of the sham 
are shown masses of hop blossoms and 

n foliage, the blossoms embroidered in 

eir peculiar green. A rose leaf pillow 
for a drawing-room sofa is a novelty only 
to be attained by patient gathering of many 
rose leaves, or else by fortunate purchase ; 
a charming rose pillow is covered with ecru 


wild roses and drift of floating pink petals ; 
under the branch and mingling with the 
drift of petals are the words 

“The scent of the roses will cling to it still.” 


‘THE MIRROR. 


The tailor-made costume with its severely 
simple style and cut prevails. 


For information received thanks are due 
to the Miles. Marsh, Ladies’ Tailors, | Park 
Building, corner Park square and Boylston 
street, and 312 Dudley street. 


Many of the new Paris and London gowns 
are made in antique fashion, and decorated 
with costly passementerie placques which 
are placed upon collar, sleeves and gilet or 
vest. 


e has made its debut once more in 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


pongee and embroidered with a branch of | 





with golden brown, bronze green, rush 
vivid shades are the favored colors of the 
season. 


The most elegant winter wraps are long | 
cloaks of the new cloths of Matelasse a 


velvet, in ful designs that follow the | 
outlines of the figure yet are not tight- 
fitting. Clinging backs, easy Directorie 


fronts, bell sleeves, and immense collars are 
the features of these garments and with 
their great length, give slender and dis-| 
tinguished effect.” Roman red cloth in the 
dull and yivid shades is in great vogue this | 
winter for wraps, both for driving and the | 
promenade. 


Redingote effects and Grecian draperies, | 
short plastrons reaching to the waist only, | 
and formed of folds of soft flexible mate- | 
rial arranged inside the half-open bodice in | 
place of the long popular vest; these with | 
fur binding and odd panel effects on the | 
left side of skirts, are among the new feat- | 
ures of tailor made cloth gowns. The | 
Grecian over-dresses are arranged to dis- 

close a panel covered with braiding and | 
bordered with fur. The plain and simple | 
polonaise and Directoire redingotes are the 

hardest garments in the world to make per- | 
fect as to fit and hanging. They must be | 
perfection in themselves. 
The most varied materials are used in the 
composition of tea gowns, but the most | 
elsgant models are made of soft small pat- 
terned Matelasse satins and failles often in 
two contrasting colors. Also of silk and 
India cashmere trimmed with Persian gimps. 


| 
| 


often beautifully embroidered around the 
hem, and the bodice drawn in at the belt 
with a mediaeval girdle. Tea gowns in 
dainty yet inexpensive faahion are also made 
of plain surah and Henrietta cloth with 
smocking at the neck, belt and wrists. 


A very unique style of evening dress is a 
toilet of apricot or pale yellow India camel's 
hair as fine, and more expensive than most 
of the silk fabrics. This is made witha 
short plain skirt very full at the back. 
Above this is a charming little French blouse 
of yellow silk witha velvet girdle edged 
with fine gold galloon. Over this blouse is 
worn a square fronted Russian jacket of 
velvet, black or moss-green in shade, simply 
finished with a tiny gold cord at the edge, 
and adorned with gold buttons. A velvet 
au moniere or money bag is suspended from 
the waist by a slender gold chain, this holds 
the moachoir. 


House and carriage dresses are demi- 
trained. Some of these have princesse fronts 
but with the back breadths shirred to the 
ends of the pointed bodice, and are in one 
continuous length as in the princesse dress 
proper. Other gowns are in straight red- 
ingote fashion, the under-dress and the 
over-drapery just sweeping the floor very 
slightly at the back. Demi-trained toilets 
in Empire style are very handsome, made 
of maple-leaf green; then with folded Em- 
pire waists snugly lapped, and plain stately 
skirt draperies. French gowns in this 
fashion have velvet sleeves, and a broad 
velvet belt across the fronts, a diagonally 
folded plastron inside the open waist of 
silk, and a large mousquetaire collar of the 
velvet. 


FARM NOTES. 


A horse appreciates a comfortably fitting 
harness as much as he does a properly fitted 
shoe. 

Farmers are perhaps buying more liber- 
ally of well-bred hogs just now than of 
any other kind of breeding stock. 


The Baxter family of Norwich, Conn., 
found a valuable diamond ring stowed away 
in the interior of their Thanksgiving turkey. 


A cow broke into a Brooklyn oyster deal- 
er’s establishment and devoured eight 
quarts of raw oysters before she was dis- 
covered. 


Good fodder is an excellent winter feed 
for stock, but if left out exposed to all 
kinds of weather its quality will be consid- 
erably lessened. 








Feeding pigs will keep them alive through 
the winter, but if they are to put on fiesh 
they must not only be fed but have com- 
fortable quarters. 


York city that it takes 2,000,000 head of 
young and old sheep to supply the wants of 





the m of fashion. It is of many differ- 
ant styles. Deeply knotted fringe is very 
effective, but the newest thing of all is the 
fringe that is cut off the edge of the goods. 


colors for afternoon jackets, these trimmed 


opera cloaks are trimmed with white lamb 
skin, long wavy white Llama, or fluffy 
Thibet fringe. 


Yellow brocade dresses in princesse fash- 
jon are in high vogue, and all shades of 
this color from the creamy primrose and 
maize tints to deep gold, and grading from 
deep orange in the redder tones to the most 
pronounced copper-dyes. These, with terra- 
‘cotta, both red and brown, claret mixed 








Green and silver grey are the favorite | 
in black, or with blue fox. The white | 


New York andt he neighboring towns. 


No sugar is put in first-class butter in 
| these days. The effort is to get everything 


saline enough to suit the palate of the buyer. 


Idle horses in winter stables should have 
the shoes pulled off, and working horses 
should have their shoes frequently reset to 


| Keep the feet in natural shape, advises A. | 


| W. Cheever. 


| Acleanly kept cow will yield sweet milk 
|with an agreeable sweet odor, and quite 
free from any taint or injurious quality 
whatever. True such milk is very rare, 


and this is the reason why the very best. 


‘ purely flavored butter is rare too. 


+ 


green and Roman red, both in deep and | 000 persons keeping bees. 


| useless, they soon give it up. 


The trains, cut in one with the corsage, are | 


Lamb and mutton are so popular in New | 


out, but an allowable amount of pure brine, | 


There are in North America about 200,- 
The amount of 
the honey product is about 100,000,000 
pounds and its value nearly $15,000,000. 
The annual wax product is about 500,000 
pounds and its value $100,000. 


Here is a solution that has given satis- 
factory results against the coddling moth : 
Two ounces Of white arsenic to 100 gal- 
lons of water. Half a pound of lye to two 
gallons of warm water. Then mix in the 
two ounces of white arsenic, after which 
pour in 100 gallons of water. One hundred 
gallons with a Boss nozzle will spray fifty 
trees. 


There is more fact than fancy in the say- 
ing ‘‘corn fed eggs” are the best. But 
don’t feed so much corn that you get no 
eggs. One-quarter to one-half corn to oats 
and wheat, together with milk and what- 
ever scraps from the house are obtainable, 
and as much green vegetable food as the 
fowls will eat makes a good egg ration. 


For keeping poultry off of gardens noth- 
ing is as good as a woven wire fence. They 
rarely try to get over it, and it need not be 
more than four feet aigh. As it seems to 
present no obstruction all their attempts 
are made at the bottom, and finding them 
To induce a 
hen to fly a fence there must be a top rail 
insight. This the wire fence should not 
show, consequently no attempt will be 
made. 


PERSONAL. 


| “Elia Wheeler Wilcox says she will stop 


| writing poetry when she reaches 40. 


Four dime museums are bidding for 
| Chauncey M. Depew’s discarded glass leg. 


| President and Mrs. Cleveland have vetoed 
the project for a subscription to pay for a 
portrait of Mrs. Cleveland for the White 
House. 


Colonel Elliott F. Shepard evidently does 
not disapprove of the inauguration ball, for 
the committee of arrangements has received 
an order from him for fifty tickets to that 
gay part of the celebration. 


‘Herbert is the only Bismarck who works 
decently,” said the chancellor the other day 
to Dr. Chrysander. ‘If I had worked as 
much in my younger days some good might 
| have come of me, too, at last.” 


President Dwight, of Yale, says that the 
university needs $200,000 endowment to pay 
the ordinary running expenses. He suggests 
that the sum be raised by every alumnus 
giving a small amount unconditionally. 


Professor Arthur M. Marsh, who is leay- 
ing the English literature chair at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas for that of belles-lettres 
at Harvard, is a native of Newport and is 
only about 30 years old. He will not come 
to Harvard, however, until he has spent 
some time abroad. 


It is said that just before she left Wash- 
ington, Miss Sackville-West ordered made a 
fine crayon portrait of herself, to be pre- 
sented to Mr. Alexander Greger, Secretary 
of the Russian Legation. He is the son of 
a rich banker of St. Petersburg, whose 
death about two years ago left a large estate 
to be divided between his daughter and son. 
In Washington he has been the life of the 
younger circle of fashionable society. This 
season is lamenting his absence in New 
York, in charge of the Consulate-General. 











Magee’s Emulsion 


—- OF —. 


_ PURE COD LIVER OIL, 
| Extract of Malt, and 
| Compound Syrup of hophosphites 


ime and ) 
A RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
Dyspepsia, Scroful a and General 
Debility. 


| Very easy to take. Does not prod 
Nausea, and is easily assimilated.” = 


Thousands of Physicians are prescribing i 
in their regular practice and many poh be that if is 


_ THE BEST EMULSION in the MARKET. 
Ask your Druggist for it, and take no other. 

J. A. MAGEE & Co., Manufactarers, 

Lawrence, Mass ; Toronto, Canada. 
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troubled with CORNS, if you have TENDER FEET, if they SWELL, if you 
are HARD TO FIT, then wear the TAYLOR ADJUSTABLE PATENT SHOE. 


We sell them 25c., Sc., and $1 00 less than any one else. One pair of Uppers will wear out two pairs 

soles. SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CUSTOM WORK. We have a genuine Hand Welt Shoe which 

sells everywhere clse for $5.00; here $3.50. The best fitting shoe in the world. Please call and see 
them. No trouble to show 8. For sale at 


BAILEY’S SHOEK PARLORS, 
120 Tremont Street, cor. Manila Place, Room bl, Boston, Mam, 








THE NATIONAL WIRE WAT 


— ARE — 


Superior (0 All Others. 


THEY ARE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
HOUSES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
STEAMBYATS, OFFICES, ETC. 


They are the only Mats that are always 
clean, and that will not clog, 4ll up and ve- 
come soggy: 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 
16x24, $1.50. 18x30, §2, 22x36, $3. 


House Sizes of Steel Wire Mats last a life 
time. Sent free toany address or C. O. D. 
ALWAYS CLEAN. Agents wanted. Terms liberal. 


A.C. PRATT, Selling Agentfor New England, 
101 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


J, H. KER Nd 


LAST A LIFE TIME, 








RISON, - - - STENOGRAPHER. 


o. 43 Milk Street, Room C, Boston, Mass. 


Law and News carefully attended to. Pupils received. 





CORPUS LBAN ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 


simply stopping the F'AT- 
effects of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the 
system draws on the fat and at once 
reduces weight. 







general health. Send Gc, in stam 
for circulars yom rg 


8. E. Marsu a Rae Madison 
Sq., Phiiadeiphia, 
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PERFECT MUSIC BOOKS 


For CHOIRS, for CLASSES, for CONVEN- 
TIONS, are yoreepe impossible—but DITSON & 
CO.’S matchless books are just on the line. 

(80 cte., 


Emerson’s Easy Anthemsy,é?x¢per 


dozen) are 49 in number—quite new—gives about 
one for each Sunday in the year, and are full of 


grace and beauty. 
(60 cts., $6 per doz.) by L. 
Song Harmony, 0. Emerson, is a new and 
very “perfect” book for Singing Classes, per- 


haps the best of a long series of books by the 
same author. 


The Graded Singing School, Sis" 


per doz.) 5 by F. Hodges, is a sensible, practi- 
cal method, by a v sensible, practical teacher, 
and is fully furnis with good material for 
successful work. 


Jehovah's Praise, f!s°%emetson. te a ful 


size Church Music ro a large number of 


THE FIRST 
NEW BOOKS 
OF 1889. 


Published bv 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


THE STORY OF LOUISIANA. By Maurice 

Thompson. 8vo, $1.50. 

The third volume of the notable “Story of the 
States” series, edited by Elbridge 8. Brooks. 
Maurice Thompson is espesially gifted in descrip- 
tion, and he has given a strongly told and in every 
way attractive sketch of the Pelican State, one of 
the most romantic States in the Unior, with a his- 
tory of novel and peculiar interest. 

ACROSS LOTS. 
$1.25. 

Horace Lunt has the same loving sympathy with 
nature and the same delicacy of touch as Thoreau 


By Horace Lunt. 12mo, 


and Burroughs, while he imitates neither. “A Anthems Tunes for Choirs; also Glees, Part- 
March Ramble,” ‘*‘ Wood Notes and Nest Hunt- Songs, and a multitude of melodious exercises 


ing,” ““Cross-OCut Views in Winter,” hintat someof for classes. 


the attractions in the book, but can give no idea of 


‘ (35 cts., $3.60 doz.) b 
its peculiar charm. No one familiar with the Temple Chimes, Evangelist Luther, 
pleasures of country life can afford to miss read- just published, is a very superior collection of 
ing it. new Gospel Songs, of Hymns and Tunes. 
GLIMPSES OF GREAT FIELDS. By (40 cts., $1.20 doz.) by L. 


Praise in Song, &: ana’s t tmerson, ts 


a new Sundvy School and Praise book, full of 
uncommonly good music and hymns. A very 
“perfect” book for vestry singing. 


Any boek mailed for retail price. 


Rev. J. A. Hall. 12mo, $1.25. 

A timely book, and pertinent as timely. It un- 
dertakes to defend tbe old faith in the established 
beliefs of Christianity, which have been so strong- 
ly assailed lately, not by an appeal to revelation, 
but by meeting scientists and philosophers on their 
own ground. The argument is logical,and the lan- 
guage so clear and concise that it is easily under- 


stood. 
A BRAVE BATTLE. By Lucia E. F. wee Ho Pape 
< s , $1.00. 

Kimball. 12mo, $ Herbert E. Small, M.D. 


The life story of a successful Western business 
man. The wonderful growth of the W.C. T. U. is 
graphically described, and the book is of vital in- 
terest to all who believe in temperance reform. 
Frances Willard says: “We advise boys who 
wish to know how to succeed in this great go-ahead 
West to read the story, and girls too, for that mat 
ter.” 


FOR SALE AT THE (BOOKSELLERS, 
O8 SENT, POSTPAID, BY THE PUB- 
LISHERSs. 


D. Lothrop Company, 
32 Franklin St.. 
Boston. 


HOTEL PARTHIA, 
690 SHAWMUT VE., BOSTON. 





Office hours from 1 to 4, and 
7to 9 P.M. 
Sundays from 4 to 6 P.M. 








If you are in search of physical or financial im- 
provement, ou should investigate this humane 
method of disinfecting the body of the poisonous 
basis of all disease. ‘or domestic use it is 
indispensable protector. In — practice and 
eale of family outfits it is unrivalled as a source 
of income. it is the only method ever invented by 
which any inex ced person may safely give 


perien: 
punds to relieve his patient of rheumatism. 
Dr. CONANT, Skowhegan, Me 


IF YOU ARE DISSATISFIED 


With Your Milk send a postal card for team to 
all and you will receive strictly pure milk, deliv- 
ered ata seasonable hour, any where in Boston. 
One cow’s milk for infants a specialty. Address 


A. RB. BROWN, Lamartine st, Jamaica 
Plain. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











The Deutscher Verein of Harvard has 
announced an interesting series of lectures 
by several eminent men on ‘‘The Intellectual 
Life of Germany.” The lectures will be 
held on Wednesday evenings in Sever Hall, 
and will be open to the public. The list of 
speakers is as follows: Feb. 13, Mr. Henry 
Villard of New York, ‘‘The Present Polit- 
ical Condition of Germany ;” Feb. 20, Pro- 
fessor William T. Harris of Concord, ‘‘Mod- 
ern German Thought and Its Significance 
to English-Speaking People ;” Feb. 27, Pro- 
fessor Kuno Francke of Harvard, ‘‘Indi- 
vidualism as a Force in German Literature ;” 
March 6, Professor Alfred A. Ripley of 
Boston, ‘‘Goethe as Autobiographer ;” March 
13, Mr. S. N. Koehler of the Boston Art 
Museum, ‘‘German engraving in the Six- 
teenth Century (illustrated by stereopticon). 
Mr. Villard’s lecture will be in German. 





NEIGHBORLY MENTION. 


[From the Boston Journal.) 
That well-known paper, the Boston Common. 
WEALTH, BOW appears in a new form, its pages 
having been made smaltier but more numerous, In 


ye 
18 

[From the Massachusetts Ploughman.] 
The Boston COMMOUWBALTH openers in an en- 
tirely new form with the advent o: New Year. 
It has now sixteen pages instead of four, and is 
finely printed with new t It has a beautiful 
new head, and altogether is a decided improve- 
ment upon its former self. Itis helpful on home 

topics, and bright and newsy in mntters of uni 
versal interest. That it achieves the fullest meas- 


ure hod the success it so iruly deserves is sincerely 
shed. 


{From the Evening Reporter, Woonsocket, R. I.] 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH, one of the best 
of fumily weekly publications, has been mechani- 
cally modernized and appears in the 1 form, 
four columns to the page Editorially and in a 
literary sense it needs little improvement. 


[From The Republic, Boston.]} 

Our contemporary ,the BoStoN COMMONWEALTH, 
which has got improved under its new man- 
soomens, celebrates the new year by appearing in 
a new dress,as a 16-page paper. € congratu- 
late our contemporary on its enterprise and im. 
[say em pee and wish the continued prosperity in 
ts fleld which it so richly deserves. 


{From the Attleboro Advocate. ] 
The BostON COMMONWEALTH had its birth in 
the dark days of national strife and bloodshed. Its 


mission was only to speak for the oppressed and 
advocate the interests of a broad liberty and 








ite present shape it is very convenient for reading, 
but, better still, it continuesin its contents to 
interesting, entertaining and instructive. Its six- 
tecn pages are well supplied with articles that can 
please a variety of readers. 


[From the Boston Globe-] 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH, in its altered 
form, is as petty a sheet ascne could desire to 
sec. [tis printed in sixteen pages of four columns 
each, the type is clear and the contents are bright, 
crisp and interesting. It is « bright star in the 
galaxy of Boston weeklies, and enjoys a well- 
deserved popularity. 


[From the Boston Post.]} 

The BosTtcN COMMONWEALTH turns over a new 
leaf withthe new year by appearing ina modern 
dress. The old blanket sheet is discarded for the 
more convenient 16-page form of four columns 
each, and the editorial greeting, as well as the 
body of the poper, shows that the contents are to 
keep pace with the typographical improvements. 
Now, let the COMMONWEALTH broaden its political 
horizon and ail will be well. 


[From an Old Subscriber.) 
Room 14, Times Bylting, Chicago, 
Jan. 10, 1889. { 
Today the COMMONWEALTH in its new style, 
so convenient, bas come, and | hasten to congratu- 
late you on your enterprise, and I trust your good 
paper will more than maintain its position and 
that it will become even more prosperous. It has had 
a long pater? and | hope a future even longer is 
before it. I bave always taken the paper, and so 
feel a personal interest in it. Very “—_ ours, 
» WILEY. 


{From the Springfield Republican. |} 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH, now owned by 
Mr. George 8. Peck, formerly of Westfield, and 
edited by Mrs. Georgia A. Peck. bas adopted the 
form of iy Noe oa nion. It now oh 4 
» 8 an en Its scope anc ° rs. 
Peck bas done more tharp continue Charles W. 
Slack’s paper; she has given the COMMONWEALTH 
a new lease of life. 


(From the Pawtucket Gazette and Chronicle. | 

With the coming of the new year come o 8 
in some of our valued exchanges. Most notice- 
able is tae change in the form and style of that 
excellent weekly, the Boston COMMONWEALTH 
the former ample dimensions belong com 
into sixteen , with new head, new type and 
an air of 68 and prosperity thro ut. 
Publishers and editor are to be congratula on 
the decidedly marked improvement. 

{from the Boston Herald.} 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH is outin 16-page 
form with an entire new dress. The paper has re- 
cently extended its line of work and added to its 
staff Mr. John P. Lyons and Mrs. E, G. Suther- 


land (“Dorothy Lundt.”, Itisa neat and attraet- 
ive sheet. 





[From the Boston Times | 

The Boston COMMON WEALTH appeared on Jan 
uary Sth in a new form, now being a 16-paye folio 
in size. It is handsomely pri from new type 
and is a greatimprovement over the old paper. 
May it have a happy and prosperous new year 

| From the Boston Budget.) 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH In its new form 
aud its attractiveness enhanced by a new dress 0 
type, gives every evidence of the preeperity which 
is tte due. The COMMONWEALTH has been 
rapid strides forward under the present — 
ment a8 @ good business property, while ina 

a ward 
, Mrs. Georgia A Peck took cherge of 
the editorial helm. 


{From the Boston Record. } 


The BOSTON CONMONWEALEH, generally known 
as “Slack’s old paper,” comes out with the new 
year in new form. Its oldest friends will hardly 
recognize it, yet it is as full of good things as ever. 
The change in form is no improvement, but the 
tendency of the times is toward sma)l 8, and 


the COMMONWEALTH is merely keeping up with | Th 


the procession. 


[From the Boston Traveller,] 
The Boston COMMONWEALTH, which under its 
resent management has been greatly improved, 


ns the new year as a 16-page paper. Its pros- 
peli is well deserved. 








[From the Boston Transcript. 


The Boston COMMONWEALTH, Charlies W. 
Siack’s old paper, has discarded the folio make-up 
and now comes out a handsome 16-page weeny 
The staff has been enlarged and several new de- 
partments added. After afr. Slack’s death the 

aper was for a short time owned by Messrs. 

ayer & Washburn. It was then purchased by 
Mr.G.8.Peck,and for the past three years has been 
under the editorial charge of Mrs. Georgia 4.Peck. 
The present extension of the COMMONWEALTH’S 
line of work has led to the addition of Mr. Jehn 
P. Lyons as associate editor, and also Mrs. Evelyn 
Greenleaf Sutherland, known to the 
world as “Dorothy Lundt,”” who wil 


humanity, and how well that was done is proven 
by the mere mention of the names of its support- 
ers—Wendell Phillips, Elizur Wright, Frank B. 
Gender, Rize. Julia Ward Howe, Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, Wm. Claflin, Moncure D. Conway, Wm. 
Lloyd_ Garrison, Theodore Parker, Charies Sum - 
ner. With its radical workers, it indeed hel to 
make history in those stirring times. The old jour- 
nal now appearsin new dress, demonstrating its 
progressiveness, without sacrificing its identity, 
and with new pages and fresh features. 


[From the Salem Observer.! 


The Boston COMMONWEALTH appeared last 
week in a new form. It has changed from the 
c= blanket sheet into a neat folio, which makes 
t quite an attractive seanly periodical, one of the 
very best, in fact, published in Boston. 


[From the North Adams Sunday Express. ] 

The BOstoON COMMONWEALTH enters upon the 
new year with an improvement that all its readers 
will pleased with, It has left the old blanket 
style and has become a neat quarto. The promise 
for an interesting paper for the coming year is 
good, pa. ing careful attention to tne wants of its 
readers and treating every subject in a forcible 
manner which none can misuaderstand. It prom. 
ises to live up to its honorable tradition, which is 
a mission forthe people. It was first started dur- 
ing the war of the great rebellion, and had among 
its contributors such writers as Wendell Phillips, 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Henry L. Pierce and others 
of equal ability. It says of itself: “The Common. 
WEALTH will endeavor to keep abreast of the 
times,"’ during the coming year, and invites its 
many friends to a feast. 











[From the Westfield Times and News-Letter.) 
The Boston COMMONWEALTH, for the past 
three years under the editorial management of 
Mrs. Georgia A. Peck, formerly of this town, with 
the new year assumes a new and attractive dress, 
being issued in quarto form. A poem by Mrs. 
Peck graces the opening number. 





[From the Southbridge Journal.] 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH appears as a 
sixveen-page paper, cut and paone. The Com- 
MONWEALTH has its own place in the Boston 
newspaper fleld and fills it well. 


{From the Hotel Gazette. | 

The COMMONWEALTW came out with its first 
issue of the new year in a form yvory much im. 
proved in appearance and convenience, the size 
of the Hotel Gazette, with sixteen pages. The 
COMMONWEALTH has come to believe what the 
Hotel Gazette has for some time believed and 
acted upon, that the time has come for the re- 
tirement of the blanket sheet, and says :— 

“The generation demands, and has a right to 
expect, # kindly consideration for its comfort and 
convenience. To this end it requires that its mental 

bulum be served in attractive form, convenient 
for use and we!l adapted for preservation.” 

We wish you manv years of success that shall 
cause you to be as happy as the improved form 
indicates for this year. 


{From the East Boston Free Prers.] 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH has begun the 
new year by a thoro change in its make up. It 
now is a 16- q and a great improvement 
over the large blanket sheet formerly used. 





[From the Boston Home Journal.]} 

On Saturday the COMMONWEALTH appeared in a 
new form, heving, as it editorially remarked, been 
led by careful study of the laws of supply and 
demand, become convinced that the time has come 
for the retirement of the “blanket” sheet, it has 
ap as a neat quarto of sixteen pages. It is 
to be congratulated on the change. 


[From the Boston Daily Advertiser.] 


The appearance of tlie Boston COMMONWEALTH 
in a new and more convenient form, with the clear 


cut impress of tresh type, and the addition of vai- 
uable features, has m deservedly welcomed 
The varied, in’ and carefully edited mate- 


which the first number of the new year far- 
nishes is a substantial assurance that its 
justained 


estab- 
lished reputation will be s 
usical 


9 and nage é 
° aper, under 
Mie E.G. Sutherland wail receive 
attention, and various bright and timely 
will be added to the paper, among others 
mt conducted on an original 
plan The COMMONWEALTH is 
rockett’s metto and going ahead 


e m 
charge now of 
increased 
features 
a hygienic 
Snowten towy 
‘0 vy 
in the right way. 


[From the Greenfield Gazette and Courier.| 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH, which is one of 
the brightest and best of the ef weeklies that 
come to our table, commenced the new year by 
discarding the old folio form and appearing wi 
sixteen printed in now tyre and Joo! 80 
changed and h handsome we ly recogni: it. 
Mrs. rgia A. Peck is the present editor of the 
COMMONWEALTH, and wields a ready and graceful 
pen. 





[From the Chelsea Record.| 
That excellent paper, the COMMONWEALTH, 
comes to us this week much improved in appear 
ance. It is now a sixteen paver the same size 
as the New York Independent. Having turned this 








duties, have a wl the Tot Sepatinest, 


mus! 
which is to receive increased attention. 


new leaf, we trust it will maintain its honorable 
traditions and continue ite old time prosperity. 
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Brown, Riley & Co., Bankers. 
Atchison may rise and Atchison may fall, 

Slim persons and all who are reduced in | put the shrewd financier still makes money 
weight from overwork, etc., will regain | in stocks and bonds. Among the best bank- 
flesh and general health by the use of Ma-| org and brokers to deal with are Brown, 
gee’s Emulsion. Riley & Co., of 9 Congress street and 4 

“Most children shirk brushing thetr |Congress square. They will execute any 
teeth. Get them a box of Royal Tooth | orders in Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
Powder, and there will be no more trouble.” | OT Baltimore. 


Boston, July 13, 1883. | A Constant Edace stor. 

Dr. 8. A. Tuttle,—I have used your Elixir! Nothing has such an educating effect on 
for the last eleven years in various ways. I | people, especially young people, as the char- 
have used it for colic, contracted cords, | acter of their home surroundings. Hand- 
horse ail, sore throat, and coughs, and find | some furniture and beautiful draperies have 
it as good as recommended. a more refining influence on the mind than 

W. B. Thomas, | years of study in schools of art. Then get 
Truckman, formerly of Chicago. | beautiful furniture. There is a great chance 

“Man's days are few, and full of trouble.” | now, for the old reliable firm of Bancroft & 
and he owes it to himself to infuse into | Dyer, of 180 Tremont street, are selling out 
them such rays of comfort as he may; and | 4 the lowest figures, as their lease expires 
what so comfortable, so consoling, so within 30 days. 
soothing to the soul as a good cigar?—es- " 
pecially if that good cigar only cost 10 Calendars. 
cents. The C. C. A. cigar made at 376 At-| A convenient and novel table or desk 
lantiec avenue, and sold everywhere, only calendar for 1889 is issued by the Colum- 
costs that. |bia Bicyele calendar issucd by the Pope 

haa | Manufacturing Company, of Boston. It is 

rhe wise man looks to tomorrow and/in the form of a pad of 365 leaves with 
provides against possibilities. There is no | blanks for memoranda, and is a useful ad- 
more pitiful sight in all the world, than 4 | gition to the desk furniture. 
family left destitute by the death of the | RG RS Psi RS Eig Bs 
father. The thoughtful father will insure | | «| — oo t holida oe a a 
his life, so that under no circumstances can | C!endar, with list of holidays, and other 
his family be left destitute. There is no | useful data. 
better company than the New England haiietes 60 Sbetineias >; 


Mutual Life, Post Office Square, Boston. eres Wien nes Bolreiiind Biase choeld 
always be used when children are cutting 
teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving 
the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhca, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


Facts wortn Knowing. 





If yon are too fat, if you are nervous, or | 
have the rheumatism, or dyspepsia, why 
don’t you visit Mrs. D. E. M. Faxon, at 22 
Winter street, who by her system of mas- 
sage, has treated all these ailments success- 
fully for many years. 


If you want to win prizes in the race of 
life, see that you are well shod. The Bos- 
ton Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 63 
Elm street, will fix your old shoes at prices 
delightfully low, and will make you new 
boots and shoes so cheap, that you will be 
able to afford several pairs at once. 


Few toilet articles are so indispensable as 
toilet paper, of which M. A. Swift & Son of 
33 Exchange street, manufacture the best. 





Truro is the town which, of all the world, 
has the smallest church building. It meas- 
ures not more than nineteen feet square, 
and is complete in its ecclesiastical appear- 
ance even to the tapering spire. It is situ- 
ated in the classic locality known as ‘‘The 
Devil's Half Acre.” 


Those sagacious ladies who have been 
waiting, before getting their furs, until the 
season should be somewhat advanced, and 
the prices should come down, now have 
their reward for their patience and thrift, 
for Kdward Kakas & Sons, of 404 Washing- 
ton street, have reduced their prices lower 
than most firms do even in the late spring. 
Seal skins of all deseriptions in stock or 
made to order, have been put. down within 
the reach of all. 


Frost & Adams, of 37 Cornhill, are almost 
giving away their choice collection of books 
on all departments of art. There was re- 
cently a slight fire in the upper floor of 
their building, and their Stock was a trifle 
damaged by water and smoke, and this ac- 
counts for the great sacrifice they are mak- 
ing in disposing of their goods. Such a 
chaneée to get such books occurs only once 
in a lifetime, 


E. SoMERVILLE, Mass., June 2, 1888, 
Messrs. 8. Severy & Co., 

Gents :—Ever since 
having the diphtheria some years ago, my 
throat has troubled me very much, espec- 
ially through the winter; I could find noth- 
ing to help me until last fall when I was ad- 
vised to try “Dr. Kanolah’s Indian Vegeta- 
ble Pulmonary Syrup” which gave me im- 
mediate relief, and I have had nothing of 
the old hoarseness and difficulty of breath- 
ing since. Yours truly, 

ELINOR Perry. 

The new building recently erected at the 
corner of Purchase and Hartford streets is 
a great ornament in that part of the city. 
It has been put up by Joseph Gahm, the 
New England agent for Joseph Schlitz's 
Milwaukee Lager Beer, and for Arnold & 
Co., Ogdenburg, N. Y. India Pale Ale and 
Porter. The premises occupied consist of 
a four story brick building, which is thor- 
oughly equipped with all the most modern 
improved machinery and appliances oper- 
ated by steam power. The basement, 100 
feet in length, is devoted to bottling ale 
and. storage, while the floor above com- 
prises the private office of Mr. Gahm, the 
business office, store and shipping room. It 
is interesting to see the various bottling and 
wiring machines, and other apparatus doing 
their rapid work. Mr. Gahm has also in 
stock the celebrated Bass’ Ale, and his 
prices are exceptionally moderate. 

FITS: All Fits stopped free by Dr. Kline’s 
Great Nerve Restorer. No fits after first 
day’s use. Marvelous cures. Treatise and 
$2,00 trial bottle free to Fit cases. Send to 
Dr. Kline, 931 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The oldest rose bush in the world is 
trained against the old church at Helder- 
sheim in Germany, and it is claimed that 
authentic record states that in 1079 Bishop 
Hepilo caused a trellis to be erected to sup- 
port the rose.. The main branch is larger 
than a man’s body. « 





NAT MERRICK’S 
RESTAURANT, 


19 & 21 Hawley St., 


Is the best down-town Lunch and Cafe in Boston. 


CHOICEST WINES & CIGARS. 


The Best Lunch, 
DINNER, BREAKFAST OR SUPPER 


POPULAR PRICES. 














SEA-SALT 





‘SOAP: 


Possesses the tonic, purifying properties of a sea 
bath, curing all local skin and scalp diseases, pim- 
ples, blotohes, eczema, tester, chafing, etc. It is 
made from perfectly pure materials and is most 
healing and invigorating to the skin, keeping it in 
a clean, fresh and healthy condition. Sold by 
druggists and fancy goods dealers, or sent by 
mail, one cake for 25 cts. or three for Goc. by the 
proprietors, 


R. H. McDONALD PRUG CO., 
532 Washington St., Boston. 


A NEW COFFEE POT 


BEATS THEM ALL. 


aia A COIN MONEY 


selling it, wild over it. Apply 
at once. 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 








“What Fools These Mortals Be.” 
Shakespeare said this a number of years 
ago, and it is to a certain extent true of the 
present day, but it is inconceivable that 
there should be such absolute fools, as to 
go cold when they might be warm, for 
Jackson, at his well known place at 412 
Washington street, has the handsomest furs 
in the world at prices that all must concede 
are wonderfully reasonable. i 














AND MAGNETISM. 
MRS. DR. E. UW. FPAXON, 
22 Winter St., Room 7 A, over Stowell & Co 
Mrs. Faxon bas been very successful ae Se 


men’ of obs*inate cases—-Nervous re yg Ae 
and Rheumatic A 8 


J 4 . 

snd is permitted to refer to prominent 

me to past patients. Also, instruction p beg in 
assage 


OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


- 


noons. 


: W.0. WHISKEY 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT $8 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 








PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 


DIXON BROS,, 
41 and 42 Commercial Whart. 


RO 


TOOTH POWDER 


PORMULA BY A FAMOUS DENTIST. 
Absotately pure and harmless. Price, 25 cts. at Druo gists, 
or mailed. B. M. B. Co., 36 & 38 Central Wharf, Boston. 


Ou pe 


DAILY 
Milk, Cream and Ice Cream 


DELIVERY, 


80 Ruggles Street. 
Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Cafe, 
4183 Washington Street. 


CABINETS 


ONLY 


$2.00 and $2.50 per Doz. 


Not elub pictures, but first class photos, war- 
ranted equal in finish and artistic lighting to any $7 


pictures. 
A. M. GENDRON, 


Photographer, 13 Tremont Row, 


Over the Massachusetts Boot and Shoe 
re. 
WE HAVE NO OTHER STUDIO AND NO SUCCESSOR 









Herbert E. Small, M.D. 
HOTEL PARTHIA, 
690 SHAWMUT VE., BOSTON. 





Office honrs from 1 to 4, and 
Tto9 P.M. 
Sundays from 4 to 6 P.M. 











ee 


iLL 









to De. KLINE. 821 
See Drugsists. 3B j 





che: 
St, Prvtadsiphia, Pe. 


rch 
BEWARE OF IMITATING FRAUDS 


MOORE & WOODS 


ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 
Applied and Repaired in the best manner. Tin 
Roofs Painted. 





No. 5 Prov'=ce Court, Boem 5, Boston. 


Office Hours—9 to 1 and 2 to 6, and Sunday After- | St. 


IRON MOUNTAIA 
The Shorinn Line 


—TO— 


Texas, Mexico and Caliornia 





Only one of cars via Laredo from St. 
Louis to of Mexico. The Shortest and Quick: 
ert Line. h Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars- 


to Loe Angeles and San ncisco. 





Louis 
“Only lime that does it. "Only Direct Line 
tothe Great Hot *prings of Arkansas 
| Tickets via this Route on sale at all coupon ticket 
| offices in the United States. 





HOW TO MAKE 









tisement; 
send Ge. in 


stamps, and a 
ing to unde- danortptive cir- 
veloped figures, cular. with testi- 


flat busts, ete., montals, will be 





sent you sealed, by 
| return mail, 
| 


ADIPO-MALENE. 
\. E. MARSH&C° Madison Sq., Philadelpie. "a 


WATER BUGS 


—AND— 
ROACHES. 
Clear them ont with our 
EXTERMINATOR. 
No dust. No trouble to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50c, By 

mail, 60c. 
BARNARD & CO., 
459 Washington st. 


from $1.00 per Dozen 
upwards. 


JOHN MEANEY 


LOCKSMITH. 


| Repairing a Specialty. 
| 63 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


WEAK MEN! 


WaasNURIL  Sreckeenrety Westes nay iia 


Pret N-< REMEDIE 
DESGON-DUPRE REMEDIES 
being rapidly and successfully introduced here. All eek 
ening losses and drains promptly checked. atl 
| givi ren dica] end te, &c., F ‘on 
| &u (office or by mail) with 4 eminent doctors, EE. 
Maricoceie cured without pain or ration. 
upre Clinique, 16 t St., Boston. 

Office Hours from 9 to 6, and 7 to 9 evenings; 

and from 10 to 12 Sundays. 


which can be reme- 














Night Keys 


| 
i 








| 


| 


CONFECTION ER. 


‘Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
| Wedding Cake, Ice Cream, Fancy Ices, etc. 
Costume Snappers in great wariety. 


| 162 TREMONT STREET. 
BOSTON ALMANAC 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


| 
| For 1889. 54th Year. 
‘WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE 
646 Pages. Price, $1.00. Published by 
SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. Also fo 
sale by booksellers gener ally. 


ANIDROSIS. 


Ladies and gentlemen of integrity, who are in search o 
a lucrative profession at home, should investigate the grea 





THE 





haman vitalizer (Compound Vapor Bath) asa source o 


income in practice, and sale of domestic outfits, the de- 
mand of which increases as the public learn that afl de- 
osits of poison must leave the body by this fuming 
uxury. O. W. F. Snyder, of Chicago, and many others, 
have copied my cuts to deceive the people. Look out for 
them. DR. CONANT, Skowhegan, Maine. 


® ° DEBTS 

Law, Collections, Divorces-°sX"> 
CLAIMS collected anywhere; no charge unless 
| successful. Divorces obtained by authorized law- 
on, cruelty, adultery, non-support, 

kenness. Easy terms. Cal) or address, old 
office, EDWARDS & CO., 10 State street, Boston. 





‘ Letters answered. 
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BOSTON COMMON W EALTH. 





15 








‘FINAN CIAL. 


THE FARMERS 


LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 





OF KANSAS. 
Capital, pecoceceseceoseossceen $600,000 
Cash Paid, --+-+++++++e+++ee $500,000 | 
Present Guarantee, -------- $1,000,000 | 


| Member Boston Stock Ex 


BROWN,RILEY ZCO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


9 Congress Street and 4 Congress Square. 
Orders in Stocks and Bonds ex 
A. L. BROWN, 


ted in Bost 





New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore. 


W. J. RILEY, 
- Member N.Y. Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Cotton Ex. 














7% Guaranteed Mortgages - 
6% Debenture Bonds. | 


These Bonds run Six Years and are tne | 
by a Deposit of First Mortgages with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST CO., 
Trustee. 


safe as human foresight can make. Office: 


84 Devonshire and 20 Water Sts.. Boston. 
A. ©. GOSS, “Manager. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


INCORPORATED.) 

Ofte rs 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli 
gation--SECURERD BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN 
KANSAS, representing a value of two and one- half 
time s the amount of Debentures, and held in trust 
y the American Loan and Trust Company, of | 
oston, Mass., for the protection cf the holders of | 
the Debe ntures. Interest payable semi-annually 

t the office of the American Loan and Trust Com- 


1y In Boston, Mass. 
‘Also 7 per Cent. Guaranteed “arm Mort- 
ies, representing not over 40 per cent. of the | 
esent value of the property; interest semi-annu- 


illy, ae re smitted direct to the holder. very loan 
spected by an agent of the company who is 
. a stockholder. Also, agents for the purchase 
rd 8 sale of Bonds, Stocks, Commercial Paper and 
| Estate 
"Se nd for pamphlet t descriptive of the securities 


we offer. 
Eastern Office Room A, 31 State St., Boston. 


WwW. M. MICK, Manager. 


GEO. S. PARKER, 


REAL ESTATE, MORTGAGES AND 
INSURANCE, 


27 Kilby Street, and 24 Exchange Place. 





JAMES E. HOOPER, 


— DEALER IN— 


UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
4to 8H.P. 
Steam and 
Gas Filling 
Attended to 


Agent for Parson’® 
Air Je Tube 
Cleaners. Steam 
Blowers, etc., ete. 


1 Proviucr Court, 
& 141-2 oe 
St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Nore.— For partica- 
lars of Steam Blower 
represen ir this 
s cut, send for descrip- 
tive circular to above 
_address. 


SCOTT’S FMULSION of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most valua- 
ble remedies in existence for the cure 
of Consumption and all Wasting Con- 
ditions ; is more generally recommend- 
ed and used by Physicians than any 
known remedy ; it gives most satisfac- 
tory results, and tones up the system ; 
and when the Consumptive has wasted 
away and loses hope, the Emulsion 
will speedily check the ravages of this 
terrible disease, and restore the sufferer 
to good health and happiness, This 
is equally true in regard to Rickets in 
Children, or Marasmus and Anemia in 
Adults, and all impoverished conditions 
of the blood; and especially desirable 
for Colds and Chronic Coughs, as it 
will cure them more quickly than ordi- 
nary Specifics used, Palatable as milk. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


“agus EL 


For particulars, sealed by mail, send stamp to 


Ah 
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L P, CRAMM & CO, 
STOCK BROKERS, 


38 Water Street, opposite Boston Post Office. 





ews Bonds, Grain and Petroleum Bought, Sold and Carried on Margin. 
Private Wires to New York and Chicago. 


W.N. REID & CO., - Public Accountants, 


EXPERT AUDITORS AND INVESTIGATORS FOR PROTECTION OF saaciaat 
SPECIALISTS OF PARTNERSHIP, CORPORATION BUSINESS. Ne protons conducted 
merchants and others -" ulring additional capital. Consultations confiden Inventors and A ae 
lishera of Handy Book-keepers and improved Safety money-saving nelle. 21 Pemberton 
Square, Room 2, and New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED REAL ESTATE TRUST 


OF BOSTON, 
OFFICE---No. 24 Congress Street, Room 9, Boston, Mass. 


This Trust is formed for the — and care of such Real Estate as may be offered on 
terms catisfactory to the Trus\ees, which may be learned on application, 
LYMAN MASON 

DAVID LOMING, | Trustees. 





D. LORING, Manager. 


I 





DIAMOND BRAND 
+t} 







DRU 
mueaaee se TR BR ND JAKE no onreae, 


y OR INCLOSE 4¢ 











DOI" IT NOW! 


BUY A CAKE OF 


HOP TOILET SOAP! 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED 


COMPLEXION SOAP AND SKIN BEAUTIFIER. 


It has the endorsement of Chemists as to its purity, Physicians as to 
its curative properties, and its users as to its refreshing, invigorat- 
ing and purifying effects. It is the ACME of all that is CHOICE in a 
TOILET SOAP or perfume. 


BE CONVINCED. 
_SALE UNIVERSAL. — __PRICE 25 CENTS. 











Established ‘in 1869. 


| BF. W. SHERIDAN & (0, 


SIGN PAINTERS, 


| House, Store & Office Painting,” 


HANDSOME SIGNS AT NEW YORK 


PRICES. 
__ 88 Province Street, et, Boston. _ 
Dr. Hallock’s “Museum of Anatomy | 


| Shows all parts of the human body in health and 

Call and see cases cured. Dr. Hallock’s 

| Lucina Cordial for nervous oe oe | weakness, 
remature decay, mental, physical 

| premature decay is com ved of the most sooth- 

















\ing, strengthening and 
| the whole vegetabie Kingdom, and ie the most : 

fect antiaote for this obstinate class of mala 

| ose discovered. Used by youn} middle aged and 
d men with —— — t has been 4 

Gc to = arte of the country, curt hf —o-— # 
IF You WANT scoop 10-cENT CIGAR. | S paver seen the inventor, Testestng, # them to 
SOLD ed health. Nervous sufferers, wherever you 

be, don’t fail to obtain this w 





FACTORY--376 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. may 














DR. E. S. FRANCES, 


36 Bromfield St.,' Boston. 


CANCE 


ce$5. It is warranted effectual in ail 
where all ee remedies have a i 
will give a tten ntee to 

or we e no c. DE fF. ALLOK 
110 Court Street, 





and Tumors CURED; no knife; 
book free. Drs. MCMICHAEL, 
No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


ting medicine in| or Emma 


Mutual Life insurance Con'y 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - President. 


The question is frequently asked, ‘‘What 
are the Results of Endowments 
Issued by this Company?” 

The following furnishes a lucid and satisfactory 


answer: 
In 1865 a gentleman, then aged 27, applied to The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York ~2 


Sioveenen Po yable at 50, 
» if prior. Premiuae poet in 10 years. — 


paid 10 annual premiums of $690 each. . $6, 
Less dividends arews Weeeo oo 


He 





Tee fer annie 2,230 90 
The Policy ay pat Aug. 9, 1888, and the re 

n jement.......+0. 13,570 80 
The $3,80.80 botn unused dividends, —_ 


olicy has. urnished insurance for 23 years 
and now returns $283.55 in excess of 4\ per cont. 


COMPOUND interest. 


An investment that 
vound in erest, withou 
for 28 years; that is exempt from taxes, expenses 
and care to the insured; and that furnishes iasur. 


ance as a tuity, ought to 
Ae = y, oug’ commend itself to every 


C. A. HOPKINS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Company’s Building, 95 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass. 


over 4\¢ per cent. com. 
e toes of a moment of time 





INSURANCE. 


FIRE INSURANCE, 


NORTH AMERICAN 


INSURANCE CO., 
HAS REMOVED TO 


09 KILBY STREET, 


COR. WATER 8T. 
SILAS PEIRCE, President. 
EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. 


Also Boston Office of several 
first-class Stock Companies of 
Other States. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mutnal Life Insurance Co. 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


pas hoe $1,'87- -$19,073,430.58 
°en 16,480,082. 42 


$2,593,348. 16 
LIEE RATE 


ENDO polici 
insued atthe old life rate p le (8h 
Sapnal Cash distributions are paid upon all 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the’cash sur 


render and paid- yo values to ‘which the 
insured is a Piued the Massachusetts Senate. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office, 





“eee aee 





BENS, F. STEVENS, President. 
Jos. M. GIBBENS, Vice los Pres s. 
Ss. F. TRULL. 


whM. B. URW. 4 Asst.-Sec. 


New Music for the New Year' 


Now is the time for good resolutions. Resolve 
to lose no time in procuring one of Ditson & 
Co.’s excellent Music Books; all first-class, and 
hese among the best. For ONE DOLLAR 
you can secure the new 


Popular Song Collection, 37 7 comes; 
os Roguier Bienes Piano S lection. 2 Piano pes; 
pular Dance usic ectio 
or Classical Pianist. 42 classical oor ee 
or 


° classical 5 

or Yo P le’s Classics. 3 

or Song Ulaseles. 50 songs for prt A pee 
or Song Classics For Low Voice. 47 songs; 
or Classic Tenor Songs. 86 songs; 
or Classic Baritone and Base | 33; 
or Choice Vocal Duets. Sd Lod 
or 














aeoeh; ro ia 
or Joseph’s Bondage. Chadwick ; Cantatas f 
or Fall parsonage Parkhurst; Musical 
ou City. Gaul; J 
or Emerson’s Part 1 
or Emerson’s Comoent Meloctin _— 
or Good Old Songs We Used to > fing, 





ro Sana mailed promptly, post paid, for 




















"| Oliver Ditson & Co. » Boston. 
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COMMONWEALTH. 








BUY YOUR FURZ 


OF THE OLDEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSES. 
JACKSON, 


412 WASHINGTON STREET, 
One of the Oldest and Most Reliable Dealers in LADIES’ FURS. 
SEAL GARMENTS ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER. 


JOSEPH A. 





NORMAN McDONALD & CO., 
Monumental Marble and Granite Works. 


DESIGNS FURNISHED FREE. Particular attention paid to Lettering and Cleansing Monu- 


mente in the Cemetery. 


212 AND 214 BRATTLE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Adjoining the James Russell Lowell estate, near Mount Aaburn Newton, Watertowy aod ai. Avburn 
horse cars pass the entrance. Orlers received by mai! 





GENTLEM RN, 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CLOTHES CLEANSED, DYED AND REPAIRED 
IN THE BEST MANNER AT 
HARRELL & DE MORTIL, 7 Aldem Street, between Court and Sudbury Sts., Boston 


BOSTON 
LEATHER AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


63 EL.W STRaeT. 


All kinds of Rubber Boots ershoes Repaired 
Short Notice and Warranted. RA oi Soles applied so 
Leather Boots. 
pra ies Leche een ies te est 
08 ‘or ther Wor ‘ap, tng en's Bic. ; hecling. 
2c. Tappin, Boots, 45c. ng, 200. Ta w 
Roota, abe ; frectlng, fa Tapping Misses’ ves Women's 


foots, 450.; Heeling, 15c 




















anit on me ANY OTHER. — 
Dei ite a ees as bat 
AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE 


SAGE Ra era ae 


ige Seoret rae om BY AN OLD FAMILY SUYSIOIAN. 
Paster taser ck ty ee eto 
GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 








BOSTON P PIANO COMPANY 


_ MANUFACTURERS OF 





Upright and Square an which we fully warrant 
for eight years in and Call at our new ware 
ee Gere -aears, py: cen oo on Instal. 
ments if desired. to Rent, and if bought 
wetin ons guae oar Fong paid be applied to the price of te instrument 
epposite Hollis. 
eae jaa Momipdan Suredt,enenes eorner George, Boston, Mass 








E. WEeOe &'Co., ee ae ee 


DIAMON D. BRAND 








== | Just what we say,and if you ha 
tim of th bit 


SCHOOLS. 


dav, Sept. 19,1888. A family and day school for 
both sexes; prepares for college, scientific schools, 
business, and for = intell he and honorable 
manhood and woman ma for caiai ce 
to NATHANIEL T. AL LEN, West Newton, Mass. 
At home Taealays. 


Mile. EUCHARISTE PICHETTE, 


Teacher of French Literature and 
Conversation, 

in Schools, Classes, or at Private Residence. Pv 

pile dtted for college in one year. 306 Columbus 

Ave. 





INSTRUCTION. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Vocal Teacher, 


HAS RESUMED LESSONS. 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR OPERA. 


Boome 176-178 Tremont se Street. 


CALIXA LAVELLEE, 


Miller Natl. 156 Tremont Street. 


DRUNKARDS 


May not be aware that intemperance in drink is 
just as readily cured as any other disease which 
medicine can reach. We say cured, and we mean 





pper to bea vic 
and wish to rid yourself of all de- 


sire or for liquor you can do so if you will 
take 


*Pfeil’s Antidote for Alcholism.” 


‘i. from three to five ‘lays, and at the comparative- 


should nomen ce wy it. We guaran- 
resalt.. For sale by Geo. C. 


Co., wand by alld 
On rece we will forward 


prepaid. 


PFELL & co., 
155 N, Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROOFING. 


——_ Tin, and Gravel 


phait'Hocting and 





y Ready 
Special attention given to Repairing. 


THOMAS J. HIND, 


OFFICE 101 MILK S8T., 
Applied and Reptired in Py best eer. 





Removed to 47 Cornhill. 
Bargains in Wall Papers 


Remember the ie 
3. Ww. GERRY 








AUTOM ATIC Ane See 





&t once 

WILMOT CASTLE & Cy an, & f 
PERSON s , deafaess. throat 
trouble, hay fever, mation of eyesor bad 
sight. My inhaler Write for testi- 
monials. Dr. B 330 Si.,.Buffalo,N, Y. 








AGENTS WANTED? 


EST NEWTUN ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL | 
SCHOOL. Thirty-sixth year begins Weanes 


PIANO, HARMONY AND COMPOSITION |. 


Or-linarily ove bottle is sufficient to enact a cure, | ated at your office yesterday. 
cost of one dollar per bottle. No one | to pain. 


Warren’s ney = 
Materials, 


No. 5 euwibaes aieedk “eee 5, Boston. 


FITS CURED BY OLD{ SPECIALIST 


PHYSICIAN. 


BOTTLE OF MEDICINE FREE. 


We WARRANT our REMEDY to cure the 
WORST CASES, and are the ONLY PHYSICIANS 
who do this to prevent your being IMPOSED 
UPON by men usin FALSE NAWES, and who are 
NOT DOCTORS ~ause others fail is no reason 
for not using this medicine. Give express and 
post-office. It COSTS you NOTHING. Address 
Asahel Medical Bureau. 91 rtensied New York. 


1 ow REWARD. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
For colic, spavins, ringbone 
cockle ints, con and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callous of all kinds; will cure 
in seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
oer | ae anpied for 
es ada ‘or 
heumatism Chol _— 
Merbus and Diarrh. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street. Sold by Pruggiata and 
Grocers. 





Land for Sale inVirginia & Georgia 
36 00 Bree oe: mee 


gh ay Address: W. D. POLLARD, D. Wood 
~ Virgiria. Venison ‘this paper. 





R. G — & CO., 498 Albany Street. 
Dr. U. K. MA 


DEAR Smt wish to ex to you the pleasure 
and entire a a on “aftrded me by your admin- 
istration of the Vegetable An in the case 
of the infant seven months old, aitouph which I oper 
gh it occu Med 
over tee — you keptthe child insensible 
the advantage of perfect safety and 
entire at et of disagreeable after-effects, the 


win & | Vegetable — certainly ought to be pre- 


ferred to any other. | thank you for the opportu 


ae ot 4g dozen to | nity of parry proving its merits. 
any penes bee | a — or Canada. Charges 


oure, truly, 
. A. PHILLIPs, M. D. 
165 Boylston St., Boston. 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


CTRADE MARK.) 

A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chio- 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- 
wethetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 
1883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
abe which form a powestul sedative, impart- 
on oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
ox — 1 as admin’ » is destitute of this life- 

perty, and tends to produce convulsions 
oe = ‘ocation, at Oe and sometimes death). 
The ae Pyanaees SS the most sensitive lady, and 
ng heart disease and lun complaint, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the authority in the profes- 
sions, reco’ in Dee f and all cases of 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent- 
private families supplied with this vapor 
liquified, in cylinders of various ca ties. It 
shoald Ue administered the same as Nitrous Ox 
oq vee it does not prodnce headache and nausea 
that sometimes does. I am prepared to admin- 
feter the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients at 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are fee- 
ble im health and are not able to call at my office. 
aa A ge ewe wot is manufac- 
tured 7, Some —— pout, and palmed off 
upon denti public, as the genuine “ Bos- 
ton Vegetable oes " The trade and public gen- 
yay SO hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 
for “Boston Vegetable Vapor,” which is the 
trade mark whe all cylinders. 

Physicians and tists are cor*ially invited to 

— and test the merits of this new Vegetable Va 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


378 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Jan. 18, 1885. 
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